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EDITORIAL NOTE 






Autumn closes in on us with winds from the west rather 
than the east. In this number, apart from our usual 
critical interests in literature and ideas, the thoughts of 



















THE TWENTIETH CENTURY have turned to aspects of 
travel and problems of living in countries other than 
England. These include North and South America, 
Ireland (an inevitable third party in our discussions 
about Englishmen and Scots), the Arab world and. . . 
the Vatican City. The travellers touch on points that 
fascinate or amuse them, they present no exhaustive 
picture, but behind their personal notes and comments 


there are sociological implications. 
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Reflections of an Unjustified 


Stay-at-Home 
Hubert Butler 


August TWENTIETH CENTURY, ‘Confessions of a 

-Justified Emigré’, will have been grateful for the can- 
dour with which he has described a Scottish problem. Many of 
us in Ireland have had to face the same moral and cultural 
dilemma in a more acute form. We have had to ask ourselves 
whether romantic nationalism is, as Mr Hamilton says, part of 
the innocence of childhood, an innocence, which it is ‘not 
merely man’s fate but also his duty to lose’. Some mood is 
engendered by a mist-covered mountain, an ancient legend or 
a provocative sneer, and, while they are enslaved to it, quiet and 
intelligent people, post-office officials, clergymen’s sons, 
drapers, will blow up viaducts and raid military barracks. They 
see no other way of turning into reality some dream of a United 
Ireland, a Free Scotland, a Restored Zion. Alternatively is it 
possible that, when we are young, a fundamental obligation 
presents itself to us in nursery colours, which as we grow older 
we have to translate into sober adult terms? Is it right perhaps 
to recognize an overriding loyalty to the small community in 
which we were born, and is it perhaps only when a natural 
impulse is perverted or arrested that we reach out for our Colt 
.45 revolver and twenty rounds of ammunition? 

Mr Hamilton’s “The Justified Emigré’ seems to argue that 
romantic nationalism is usually excluding and futile. And 
certainly, if he looked at Ireland, he would observe how dowdy 
our dreams have been in their realization and how little they 
have satisfied the dreamers, and he would confidently augur 
the same disillusionment for Scottish nationalists. In spite of 
that his reasoning seems to me to be utterly wrong; our troubles 
are not those which he predicts for a Free Scotland, and so far 
from being eased by emigration and the ‘broad views’ which 
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justify it, they immensely increase as our countrymen depart 
for a wider sphere. I would argue, indeed, that it is no coin- 
cidence that the recent outbreak of Irish Republican violence 
in England and the Six Counties should occur at a time when 
Irish emigration to England is greater than it has ever been 
since the Famine of 1846. Our nationalist hallucinations are of 
the sort that prey on a devitalized and exhausted people. 
Emigration has for generations acted on us selectively, draining 
away intelligence, enterprise and common sense. Is it strange 
that we should be at the mercy of prigs and fanatics? 

I should have hesitated to suggest any analogy between our 
problems and Scotland’s if the arguments which Mr Hamilton 
opposes to the romantic nationalists had not been nostalgically 
familiar to us here. My great grandparents used them against 
Wolfe Tone and Emmet, my grandparents against Parnell and 
Gladstone, my parents against Griffith and Pearse, but ‘the 
rainbow-chasers’ — that is what ‘the realists’ called them — won 
in the end and their opponents, once immensely powerful and 
numerous, have dwindled to insignificance and their protests to 
an inaudible grumble. And in a sense the chase has been 
justified, for, in pursuit of the elusive rainbow, the under- 
privileged have found their pots of gold and for over a genera- 
tion we have enjoyed a profound peace almost unique in our 
history. My forebears apprehending ‘bloody confusion’, as 
Mr Hamilton does now, were totally wrong nor is there any- 
thing to justify Mr Hamilton’s other belief that the virus of 
separatism, once contracted, will spread to smaller and smaller 
communities till Glasgow arms itself against Edinburgh, Perth 
against Peebles. Just the reverse happens. There is an element 
of Gleichshaltung about all modern nationalism and our pro- 
vincial towns have a far less lively sense of distinctiveness and 
individuality than they had 100 years ago. We are suffering 
now, not from instability or dissension, but from stagnation, 
not from a surfeit of romance and individualism and visionary 
projects, but from vulgar opportunism and timid conformity. 
Our predecessors had a right to their gloomy prognostications, 
but they were gloomy about all the wrong things. They fought 
against the Irish nation, whereas what they should have com- 
batted was the exaggerated and arrogant racialism, which took 
the place of the sober and thoughtful nationalism that was 
defeated by the Act of Union. I cannot think of a better 
exponent of this eighteenth-century nationalism than Lord 
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Charlemont, a great figure in Grattan’s Parliament, nor do I 
believe that his apologia for the Irish nation, though written in 
the days of the stage-coach, has been in the least invalidated by 
steam and petrol and facile talk about European Unity and 
World Federation. 


Like circles, raised in the water, by the impulse of a heavy 
body [he wrote], our social duties, as they expand, grow 
fainter. . . . The love and service of our country is perhaps the 
widest circle in which we can hope to display an active bene- 
volence. . . . If every man were to devote his powers to the 
service of his country mankind would be universally served. 
. .. Let it not be said that Ireland can be served in England. 
It never was. It is the nature of man to assimilate himself to 
those with whom he lives. . . . The Irishman in London long 
before he has lost his brogue loses or casts away all Irish ideas 
and from the natural wish to obtain the good will of those 
with whom he associates, becomes in effect a partial English- 
man, perhaps more partial than the English thesmelves. . . . 
Let us love our fellow subjects as brethren but let not the 
younger son leave his family to riot with his wealthier elder. 
. .. Where is the English party that is not more or less hostile 
to the constitutional and commercial interests of Ireland? But 
Ireland must be served in Ireland. 


The Union failed because the English, like the Irish, were 
unwilling to accept the equation which it implied. They were 
not even wholly ready to receive the Irish as honorary English- 
men. The Protestant missionaries taught their little Connemara 
converts to recite: 


I thank the goodness and the grace, 
Which on my birth has smiled 

And made me in this lonely place 
A happy English child. 


But in general the more sensitive English believed, like Charle- 
mont, in concentric circles of benevolence, and they do not, 
even now, like it when their brothers in Empire or Common- 
wealth claim a closer kinship than the constitutional relation- 
ship warrants. Remember Thackeray’s sneers at the efforts of 
Mrs Mulholligan of Mullholliganville and Mrs Meejor O’Dowd 
to assimilate themselves to their English equals and his scorn for 
the Vice-Regal Court, ‘the pink and pride of snobbishness with 
its sham king and its sham loyalty’. It is bad luck on Mrs 
Mulholligan that to-day she should be derided for just the 
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opposite reasons, for writing her name defiantly in Irish and 
for sharing Thackeray’s views about British royalty. English 
nationalism is dormant only when it is sated. Once it is threa- 
tened it behaves according to the universal pattern, Guelphs 
become Windsors and Battenbergs become Mountbattens and 
affinities of blood and culture are stressed or suppressed as ‘the 
spirit of the nation’ requires. 

I suspect that about Scottish nationalism there is equal con- 
fusion and complexity such as only a crisis could unravel. I had 
considered that the tartan-sentiment, which Mr Hamilton now 
sadly renounces, had long ago been purged of sedition and 
could even-be used as a vaccine against it. To me, an outsider, 
‘tartan’. does not now suggest Killiecrankie but Punch gillies, 
the Prince Consort’s sofa cushions and a studio portrait of our 
all-but-last Vice-Regal pair, Lord and Lady Aberdeen. They 
were sedulously betartanned and be-Lallansed. They bred and 
sold Aberdeen terriers and were Aberdonianly thrifty. They 
wrote a book called We Twa, and I think it was one of their 
aims to show how very Scottish one could be and yet loyal to 
the Crown. Why could not we Irish be the same? Lady Aber- 
deen was a woman of great spirit and, when she came to open 
our local concert hall, she shed her Scottishness and defied the 
ridicle of the Anglo-Irish neighbours by dressing herself and the 
ladies of her party in emerald green. 

But that is the sort of lead an Anglo-Irishman is incapable of 
following. If we feel a devotion to our country we cannot work 
it off in easy sentiment. Lord Charlemont never wrote a line 
about shamrocks, round towers or the ‘ancient language of the 
Gael’. The best place to hear about all that is still the Marble 
Arch, or you can lie awake on the Fishguard boat, while 
London hospital nurses and housemaids, British soldiers on 
leave and Birmingham bus conductors make sleep impossible 
with ‘Mother Machree’ and “The Shan Van Vocht’. Nostalgic 
songs do not necessarily lead to bombs in pillar boxes, but they 
are the characteristic noises of people operating ‘in too large a 
sphere for their benevolence’, to adapt Charlemont’s phrase, 
and already a move or two away from reality. Though they 
have often left jobs at home for better ones in England, they 
think of themselves as ‘exiles’ rather than emigrants, and, if 
they still vote in Ireland, they vote as unrealistically as possible. 

Our sophisticated exiles deceive themselves more artfully. It 
pains them to admit that by leaving Ireland they have solved 
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a personal problem only, and that by enlarging their own 
horizons (if that is what one does in England), they have not 
enlarged Ireland’s also. The Irish intellectual émigré often has 
his own dream world, and one of its hallucinations is that by 
escaping from the struggle he raises himself above it, he ‘sees 
both sides’, he mediates, he interprets. But the fact is, goodwill 
travels as badly to-day as it travelled 150 years ago. No amount 
of cross-channel solicitude can compensate us for the day-to-day 
co-operation of active minds and hearts. When Maria Edge- 
worth chastized the Irish absentee landlord in The Absentee, she 
wisely focused her plot on a thoroughly well-intentioned man. 
He had nothing but goodwill and affection for his native land, 
but it was all in vain. He did not live there. And is the disem- 
bodied affection of a writer more valuable than that of a land- 
lord? I doubt it. I know little of Scotland or the Scots, but I 
think that Charlemont’s statement, ‘Ireland must be served in 
Ireland’, has the universal validity of a chemical formula and 
that Scotland cannot be an exception. 

Looking at Ireland to-day, Mr Hamilton would find abun- 
dant justification for his disenchantment with romantic 
nationalism. But would he diagnose our disease correctly? It 
seems to me that we are suffering from one of those nursery 
illnesses which a healthy child shakes off but an under-nourished 
adult succumbs to. The Gaelic League, when it started at the 
beginning of the century, was described by Bernard Shaw as 
‘a quaint offshoot of the British pre-Raphaelite movement ; it 
was a revolt against the commonplace present like Morris 
dancing or the revival of ancient crafts and faiths. It brought 
excitement and beauty and liberation into dull lives, but a 
robust people, whose intellectual strength had not been drained 
by emigration and the sense of defeat, would not have been 
crippled by so mild an intoxication. When a country is betrayed 
by its ‘clerks’, to use Benda’s phrase, or abandoned by them, 
fantasy stiffens into fanaticism as easily as sugar turns into 
starch. Perhaps something of the kind happened when the 
German Wandervogel of the ’twenties with their songs and 
camp fires and excellently run youth hostels turned into the 
Hitler Jugend. It is useless for our ‘clerks’ to tell us what ought 
to happen, if they are not here to act as midwives to their 
predictions. Bernard Shaw’s preface to John Bull’s Other Island 
is the most brilliant and misleading commentary on modern 
Ireland ever written, He argued cogently that Ireland on 
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attaining self-government would rid herself of all her romantic 
hallucinations and turn joyously to democracy and intellectual 
freedom. But not a bit of it We still live in a world of dreams 
and bombs. Shaw, an emigrant himself, had in his calcula- 
tions omitted the effects of emigration. Impatience is necessary 
to explode an illusion and, if all the impatient people escape 
from their frustrations to England, the explosion never occurs. 

And now only an ignorant revolution is likely to destroy so 
much ignorant apathy. There is not a particle of idealism left 
in our language movement, but the tongues which might have 
flayed our hypocrisy are addressing themselves to ‘imperial 
responsibilities’. The average man treats the revival of Gaelic 
culture as one of those conventional aspirations, which it is bad 
form either to take seriously or to criticize. After a generation 
has assented to an absurdity it acquires the prestige of truth. 
I have read that till the Russian revolution a sentry used to 
stand at a certain spot in the palace gardens at Tsarskoe Selo, 
because 150 years before Catherine the Great had seen a flower 
she did not wish picked. The idealism which gave rise to our 
language movement withered thirty years ago, but the school 
inspector guards with brainless loyalty the spot where it once 
flowered. 

Even the best of our ideals have gone soggy without the 
leaven of independent thinking. We export it all. In these 
supranational agglomerations, which Mr Hamilton commends, 
wisdom, learning and enterprise are sucked away from the 
periphery like the pile of a carpet by a too efficient vacuum 
cleaner. There is no one left to express dissent more subtly than 
with a gun. And what sort of a dividend do we get back from 
all the intelligence we have pooled in the common stock? A 
very small one, I think. There is not much evidence that 
England has become more interested in Irish problems or 
better informed because of all the Irishmen she has assimilated. 

Obviously, the Irish have the profoundest respect for British 
civilization and a great distrust of their own. This is proved by 
the colossal emigration to England. The missionary spirit waxes 
as nationalist idealism wanes and for some the conversion of 
England to the Roman Catholic faith (it is prophesied that 
through Irish efforts the Roman Church will in England by the 
turn of the century be the dominant one) has filled the breach 
in our self-esteem. There is nothing reassuring to England in 
the fact that the Irish have lost confidence in their ideals. I am 
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looking at a map of Britain shaded to illustrate the distribution 
of Irish immigrants. By far the largest patch is in the south-west 
of Scotland. Our young people are streaming across the sea to 
do the domestic or less skilled jobs, which the Scots no longer 
wish to do. They retain, like Mr Hamilton, a ‘passionate 
attachment’ to their native land, but loyalties diverted from 
their natural focus often breed trouble, as recent Scoto-Irish 
encounters have shown. 

It is very humbling to be so dependent on England, and it 
appears to me that the Irish are compensating themselves for 
this humiliation abroad by ritual repudiations at home of what 
is Anglo-Irish in our culture, and that is the greater part. And 
the Anglo-Irish are so busy being British that they have no 
energy to defend and develop what is uniquely their own. For 
whereas neo-Celtic civilization is an unreal and artificial affair, 
Anglo-Irish culture has deep roots in the past and brilliant 
achievements to its credit. The impact of the Celtic world upon 
minds that were not Celtic had astonishing results. Our dis- 
tinctiveness as a people and our claim to be treated as a nation 
derive from that fusion. But in Ireland no voice is now ever 
raised to assert this elementary truism. 

Recently, for example, our local councils passed resolutions 
applauding the attacks on British barracks by the I R A and 
not a single councillor or alderman in the whole of Ireland 
uttered a word of dissent. This unanimity is astonishing, for it 
reveals that the Anglo-Irish minority, which by numbers as well 
as education is entitled to one or two representatives on every 
public body in Ireland, is completely voiceless. The small effort 
necessary to secure representation on all the local councils and 
to break the unanimity of the anti-English resolutions is beyond 
our powers. Though our convictions are as strong as ever, the 
energy to express them has been dispersed over the English- 
speaking world. We have come to despise what is small and 
near. We do not even get nominated, though on the few occa- 
sions when an Anglo-Irishman has stepped back into the narrow 
circle of love and service for his country he has had as warm a 
welcome as he has a right to expect. But our usual attitude is 
one of half-amused detachment. Not long ago the Corporation 
in my town passed a resolution ordering the removal of Glad- 
stone’s bust from the City Hall on the grounds that he was the 
representative of the English oppressor. It had been presented 
by a former mayor, a tribute to Gladstone’s effort for Home 
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Rule. The Anglo-Irish regarded the whole episode as farcical. 
Having lost touch with Charlemont’s ideal of an independent 
Irish nation in which the various religions and racial strains 
were blended in harmony, it was only as aliens that they could 
intervene, so they did nothing. 

Has this any bearing on Scotland too? Do not deep feelings 
and ‘passionate attachments’ slowly lose their force if they are 
not narrowly focused? It was only when the Empire was 
unashamedly English that it inspired poetry, poems of pride 
from the English, of revolt from the Irish. The Commonwealth 
is a splendid piece of machinery for balancing rival jealousies, 
but no more than U N O or the League of Nations can it fire 
the mind of the young. Imperialist poets tend to tie their heart- 
strings to ideals which some shift in the balance of power may 
render obsolete. For example, when Irish nationalism blazed 
up in 1910, the English were deeply provoked and Kipling 
wrote his ardent poem in defence of Ulster, including the verse: 


We know the war declared, 
*Gainst every peaceful home; 
We know the fires prepared 
For those who serve not Rome. 


Obviously, no imperialist would write like that nowadays 
because, in the rivalry with Moscow, Rome is regarded as 
friendly. I recently read a more cautiously adjusted Ulster poem 
in which ‘The green hills of Antrim and Derry and Down’, 
rhymed in the third line with ‘Crown’, but it was sadly unin- 
toxicating. For generations traditional Irish poetry has been 
brewed from nostalgia and rebellion, and once you fling ‘the 
Crown’ in, fermentation promptly stops. 

Undoubtedly the English hoped to make the Commonwealth 
a poetical as well as a practical achievement, and it has been 
bruising that we, their closest kinsmen and neighbours, have 
gone on groping for poetry at home, and that, prompted by our 
example, there have been more serious defections from the 
Empire. We are not scolded for this, but Irish people in England 
are often told rather pointedly that Ireland does not now engage 
English attention at all. That is the way plucky people talk 
about their bruises, and the graver the bruise the more resolute 
and articulate the inattention. 

Mr Hamilton, by commending ‘the passage from the lesser 
to the greater unit’, could set me off on a hackneyed argument, 
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balancing Athens and Florence and Weimar against the great 
megalopolitan communities which succeeded them. I will 
refrain, for I acknowledge that modern Dublin is.as little likely 
to produce its Euripides as modern London. Instead I will draw 
attention to a horrible entente between bogus nationalism and 
bogus cosmopolitanism, which is equally damaging to romance 
and to realism. The Swedes cajole us to buy their matches by 
printing in Irish on the boxes ‘Made in Sweden’ (they know we 
cannot read it, of course), and many of the London papers print 
special editions for Ireland with the patriotism and the pietism 
neatly adjusted to the smallest and meanest of Irish minds. And 
the English middle classes play into the hands of the Gaelic 
Irelanders and thrust us back into our bogs by claiming as 
English all those great Anglo-Irish figures, who lived in Ireland, 
shaped our independence and were jealous of our future. 
If we are not Celts or Iberians, they argue, then we cannot be 
Irish, and it is now often our fate, when we Anglo-Irish go to 
London, to appear impostors to our landladies, because we 
speak without a brogue and eat meat on Fridays. Reassured 
about us, they ask affably ‘How do you like living among the 
Irish ?’ 

Probably I am less Celtic than Mr Hamilton, and yet my 
family has lived in Ireland for seven centuries, and I cannot 
find that one of my paternal forebears either worked outside 
Ireland or acknowledged any language but English as his 
native tongue. Yet, like every self-respecting colonist of Anglo- 
Norman or English stock, my kinsmen were always watchful 
over the rights of the colonial. One of them, Simon Butler, was 
chairman of the United Irishmen and did his best to purge the 
idea of freedom from dreams and guns. He failed and the 
*ninety-eight rebellion broke out, and in every successive 
rebellion, as the magnetism of England increased, the Anglo- 
Irish efforts to shape our freedom so that it corresponds to the 
reality, which is Anglo-Irish, became progressively weaker. It 
is slowly becoming outlandish for us to live in our native land, 
almost disloyal (to England, of course) to try to influence its 
destinies. With only a quarter of our minds and hearts in 
Ireland we sacrifice the Anglo-Irish and the Protestant heritage 
with an indifference which would have appalled the Protestant 
rebels of a century ago. It is obvious that had we a Davis or a 
Parnell among us to-day he would be fighting not against the 
English Government for the rights of the Irish, but against the 
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Irish Government for the rights of Anglo-Irish civilization in 
Ireland, but the men of Parnell’s calibre have mostly long ago 
been absorbed into the imperial services, and now have only the 
dimmest idea of what that civilization was or could be. 

Without intellectual foundations our Gaelic state is so 
ricketty that one vigorous push would knock it over. But who 
is to make this gesture? The Marxists could not, nor could the 
imperialists without, evil consequences. But one cannot forget 
that Charlemont was an Ulsterman and that Irish patriotism 
like his, blended of realism and loyalty, has often in the past 
been valued in Ulster, and has never been extinguished in the 
south. 

Mr Hamilton’s only mistake was that he generalized from the 
successful solution of a personal problem. It is true, of course, 
that no nation has a right to coerce its children to stay at home, 
but one cannot infer from that that a country is enriched rather 
than impoverished by emigration. Bernard Shaw solved a 
personal problem by going to England, for here undoubtedly 
his talents would have been half stifled. But from the standpoint 
of the Irish nation there is more dynamism in a frustrated genius 
than in an absent one. And Shaw showed that the dreams of the 
uprooted can be as dangerous as those of the pot-bound. For is 
not his pseudo-cosmopolitan ideal of reformed spelling as 
foolish as any cultural dream of our Gaelic nationalists ? 

If one is to judge by Ireland, the nationalist ideal needs to 
be revised, but not outlived, as Mr. Hamilton would like. It 
should be based on our human limitations and not on our 
vanity or sense of exclusiveness. We are not better than other 
people or even romantically different, but living in a small 
community we have no excuse for succumbing to the modern 
heresy that steam and petrol and electricity have in some way 
widened ‘the circle in which we can display an active bene- 
volence’. It has not widened it a quarter of an inch. If we 
acquire a certain skill in the management of remote human 

problems, it is always at the expense of those that are near. If 
this dull and obvious theorem was accepted as axiomatic it 
would not be necessary to decorate it with tartan and shamrock 
and defend it with guns. 
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Must the Emigré be Justified ? 


P. Henderson 


OR centuries Scotsmen have been adventuring abroad, 
Fi: Garde Ecossaise in France, architects in Russia, 

pedlars in Poland, merchants in Holland, scholars and 
soldiers everywhere. The Union with England did not begin 
this restlessness but only gave it a new direction, away from 
Europe and towards London and the Empire. So there are two 
Scotlands, one at home and one spread over the globe, and it is 
the second which is the more populous. Not all of this wander- 
ing is voluntary; often it is the result of simple economic neces- 
sity; in the clearances in the Highlands it was forced on un- 
willing victims. Almost always it is accompanied by regret and 
nostalgia, and increasingly in our own day by a feeling that 
Scotland can no longer afford this draining away of energy and 
skill. But generally it has been accepted as natural enough and 
even as a matter of pride, a proof of vitality. After all, Scotland 
has had some centuries and not a few score years of universal 
education and not all the doctors and engineers could find 
employment at home. Few Scotsmen have ever felt guilt, what- 
ever the regret, in leaving Scotland. So what is worrying Mr 
Hamilton? Why does he have to give us childhood reminis- 
cences in justification ? 

I will not follow Mr Hamilton’s example and trouble the 
reader with my earliest recollections; but to present my creden- 
tials, let me say at once that I too am an emigré. Like him, I 
was born and educated in Scotland, and had not left it, except 
for two short sorties, one to England and one to Norway, until 
the War took me abroad. I have only returned since on holiday, 
although as often and for as long as I could contrive. My school 
was one of the oldest even in Scotland and proud of its contri- 
bution to her history; but, again like Mr Hamilton, I can 
remember no specific nationalism in its teaching. Our atten- 
tion was directed more forcefully to Greece and Rome than to 
Scotland. We were more fortunate though, that our Scottish 
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reading was not confined to the ballads, but embraced the 
poets from Barbour onwards and at least Scott and Galt in 
prose. Do they really ignore Burns in schools on Clydeside? 

Mr Hamilton tells us of his growing nationalism as though it 
were a personal phenomenon, and not part of the increase in 
national consciousness that is the most conspicuous fact in 
Scotland of this century. He is now ashamed of it, and indeed 
in his case it seems to have taken an unusually extravagant 
form. But need he be ashamed of a spirit which has produced 
such diverse results as an industrial revival, the Edinburgh 
Festival and an outburst of the arts, including, let us be frank, 
the poetry which he finds so distasteful? It is a pity that he 
should have reacted against his nationalism, although one 
would like to have seen it tempered by common sense, just when 
it ceased to be the prerogative of the extremists and became the 
universal feeling of the country. Mr Hamilton calls his revul- 
sion growing up; if that is so, all Scotland is still in its child- 
hood. 


Mr Hamilton explains his conversion by a series of rhetorical 
questions, to which he says he can find none but negative 
answers. If he would like some help in finding answers, let him 
read not a Scottish writer, who might be biased, but the dis- 
tinguished English historian Sir Reginald Coupland in his 
recently but posthumously published, ‘Welsh and Scottish 
Nationalism’. He puts the matter quite succintly, "The Scottish 
nation was embodied at an early stage in a national state, 
which grew steadily in strength as time went on; but at the 
outset of the eighteenth century the Scottish state disappeared.’ 
It is as simple as that. Scotland is a nation, that conception 
which defies definition but which is unmistakable. The High- 
lands or the Lowlands or Edinburgh or Glasgow are not. But 
surely all this is so obvious that the majority of Mr Hamilton’s 
questions are frivolous. The last is not; can Scotland retain her 
cultural identity ‘while continuing to enmesh herself ever more 
intricately in the greater unity’? I do not know the answer to 
that, nor even does Sir Reginald Coupland. Poland and Scot- 
land managed well enough in the past; but mass media of 
publicity are a new threat to national diversity. Sir Reginald 
Coupland, Mr Hamilton and myself at least all agree that the 
diversity is worth preserving. As T. S. Eliot puts it, ‘It would be 
no gain whatever for English culture, for the Welsh, Scots and 
Irish to become indistinguishable from Englishmen. . . . 
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On the contrary, it is of great advantage for English culture to 
be constantly influenced from Scotland, Ireland and Wales.’ * 
Whatever the answer might be to Mr Hamilton’s question, 
there seems little doubt that national identity would be in less 
danger if it were supported by a political expression, and if, as 
I think is so, considerations of administrative convenience and 
efficiency tend to the same conclusion, what is there to be 
gained by resistance? Mr Hamilton assumes that the passage 
from the lesser to the bigger units is the way of progress, but 
the whole experience of the British Commonwealth argues 
against him. There we have the example not of bigger and 
bigger units, but of the one big unit splitting up into suitable 
and contented parts, co-operating amicably — diversity and co- 
operation, not uniformity and centralization. 

But I cannot believe that Mr Hamilton converted himself by 
the neat and simple process of struggling with a series of self- 
posed questions. Perhaps the War had something to do with it. 
In the face of the threat of Nazism and Communism, it is 
understandable that one might think that the future of Scotland 
is an unimportant, even a trivial, question. And then Hitler 
made nationalism a dirty word, not that there is anything in 
common between his noxious doctrine and the constructive, 
amicable and tolerant spirit in Scotland, which is quite free 
from rancour or hate; but if one thinks in words and not real- 
ities, as one is always tempted to do, the confusion can arise. 


* Notes Towards the Definition of Culture, page 55. 

















The New Babylon’: I 


Desmond Stewart 





are the people of Baghdad. Not in any way an em- 

balmed city, as vigorously alive as any developing 
American city - Houston, perhaps — the only people who look 
backward are visiting archeologists, and they are often shocked 
by the way the Iraqis themselves live in the present and the 
future. The Iraqis are well aware of their cultural heritage, 
and proud of it. But they are more interested in their present 
political problems, their love affairs, their friends, and all the 
rather leisurely activities that make up their social life. The 
reason for this is only partly the enthusiasm of being indepen- 
dent after 400 years of Turkish rule — an independence of which 
they are rather sceptical anyway, believing that the British 
Embassy has more power over their future than their own 
government. A stronger reason is the youth of the people. In 
England, there are two people over thirty for every one under; 
Iraq probably has five under for every one over. The children 
proliferate, noisy, delightful, and in the mass, unkillable. The 
youth is poor, hot-blooded and full of idealism. This may make 
for riots and political instability; it also makes for life. 

Is there an Iraqi national type? No country is more mixed 
in its population: America’s mixture of peoples is rivalled by 
the valley of the two rivers. Dynasties change, peoples remain. 
The Sumerican, Babylonians, and Assyrians, the Parthians 
and Persians, do not die out with a change of king; they go on, 
marrying and intermarrying, and a visitor to the Museum who 
then walks into Rashid Street will see a young woman with the 
eyes of a Sumerian queen clutching a volume of Shakespeare, 
a traffic policeman with the severity of a winged bull, a soldier 
whose pyknic features recall the stocky little big-eyed men whose 
statuettes were buried in the royal mausoleums. More recently 

* This is the first of two extracts from a forthcoming book to be 
published in the New Year by Messrs Collins. 


Mee interesting than its kitchens, or even its museums, 
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injected into this basic Babylon (only thirteen centuries ago) 
are the Arabs whose migrations into the rich land had begun 
even before Muhammad. Arabic, the dominant language of 
Iraq, is one of the same semitic tongues that were spoken in 
Babylon and Niniveh. Iraq is a member of the Arab League, 
and its culture is Arab. But this has little racial meaning. The 
Arabic influence is religious, and cultural: ‘We have sent down 
an Arabic Quran.’ But even a century after the first Moslem 
invasions, the blood of the invaders was mixed with that of the 
Persians, and it was from the fusion of many peoples inside the 
Pax Islamica that the genius of the Abbasids drew strength. 
From the same source they also drew political weakness. The 
Arab horsemen spent themselves in the first great rush which 
carried the new simpler religion from Spain to Samarkand in 
a generation (No God But God, Muhammad the Prophet of 
God, as against the theological niceties of the Byzantine creeds.) 
Persian influence corroded the simplicity of the faith, or en- 
riched it, depending on one’s point of view; a more serious 
corrosion, with no element of enrichment, came from the 
Turks, the fair-skinned inner-Asiatic migrants whose energetic 
bodies and unimaginative minds were at first convenient mer- 
cenaries for the humane caliphs, then inconvenient masters. 
There are still Turkish colonies in Iraq, both at Kirkuk and 
scattered around the Sinjar mountains in the north. Besides 
these, there are at least eight denominations of Christians, Jews, 
though the majority of this ancient colony migrated to Israel, 
Sabians, Yezidis, Armenians who came into the country after 
the First World War and Persians who cluster round the holy 
cities so as to die and be buried in safe proximity to Ali or 
Hussein or Kadhim or Abbas. Out of Iraq’s five million, a 
million and a half are Kurds: handsome stalwart mountaineers, 
often blond, whose language is akin to Persian and the Euro- 
pean tongues, and whose greatest hero was the famous Saladin 
of the Crusades. Kurds are found in Baghdad, as well as the 
mountains, prominent and tough in every walk of life, whether 
as shoeblack, teacher, general or bookseller. The barrier to 
intermarriage is never race, but religion, and that only works 
one way. A Moslem woman may only marry a Moslem man, 
whatever his race or pigmentation. A Moslem man may marry 
any woman who accepts him, of whatever faith. Thus, from the 
Royal Family to the family of the beggar, there is continual 
seepage of foreign blood. Since 1930, a great number of Iraqi 
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students have married girls from the countries in which they 
studied — English, American, Danish or German. Thus, to 
speak of an Iraqi type is almost impossible. ‘Dark, hawk- 
nosed, flashing-eyed . . .’ but the next ten Iraqis you meet will 
be blond, or negroid, or as mixed as someone from Vienna. 
This mixture of blood, inside a dominant Arab culture, makes 
for liveliness, combined with cohesion. The Iraqis are friendly, 
tolerant, and open to new ideas. 

If there is no national type, there are nevertheless national 
characters, in the sense in which Theophratus used the term 
when he divided the Toms, Dicks and Harrys of the Hellenic 
world into the boaster, the spendthrift and the mean. The 
John Bull of Iraq, the figures which the Iraqis themselves 
would accept, with a smile, as a symbol of their nation is Abu 
Jassim Ler. Abu Jassim is the commonest Arabic nickname, 
standing as it does for Muhammad, one of whose sons was 
Jassim (or Qassim, in correct Arabic). Ler is probably the 
Turkish plural, but is now a kind of surname. Abu Kassim Ler 
wears the dress of an unwesternized city Arab: long divided 
skirt of suitlength cloth, white underpants to below the knee, a 
Western style, rather battered jacket, and on his head, arag- 
cheen (skull-cap) with the encircling turban (cherawtyya). More 
significant than his clothes are his characteristics: he is quick- 
tempered, very easily aroused to anger, passionately concerned 
with honour, a generous friend and a courageous foe. He is 
much nearer the Spanish hidalgo than the English gentleman. 
He is also the kind of Arab the superficial visitor does not meet, 
though he may see him at work on a building site. Abu Jassim 
is a staunch nationalist in politics, an individualist in economics, 
but the issues that concern him are not the politics of cabinets 
and arms agreements, but the politics of the coffee shop, the 
disputations of the garage or foundry. He hears a lot about 
Communism from students, but he distrusts what he hears. He 
is scrupulously honest, except in reports of his own prowess, 
where his imagination is quixotic. He is religious, but not 
fanatical, though cunning tongues could no doubt fan a sec- 
tarian flame if they wished. His women are veiled, and their 
honour is his chief obsession. He views his Westernized country- 
men with contempt, and confronted by the puissance of the 
West, will probably snort that it will all come to ruin with the 
Yom al Deen, the Day of Judgment. The last thing Abu Jassim 
will ever acquire is an inferiority complex; he is too sure of his 
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own virility, and in his world nothing counts for more than 
that. The word sport, taken from English, is used by him to 
describe American haircuts, Truman shirts, sexual irregulari- 
ties, shorts, unveiled women, dancing — all things of which he 
disapproves. His disapproval, however, is not the carping one 
finds in the West; it is a lofty disdain based on the incontro- 
vertible assurance that Abu Kassim’s standards are the correct 
ones, and those that contradict them are either evanescent, or 
merely permitted by an inscrutable Almighty to those whom 
in good time He will chastise. 

Abu Jassim appears on advertisements for brands of tea; he 
appears with disorderly turban and puzzled expression in 
political cartoons. In him the Iraqi popular mind projects 
what it admires about itself. Another clue to standards of 
admiration is given by the words used as equivalents of the 
British ‘he’s a good fellow’. 

When praising someone, an Iraqi is likely to say that he is 
Sagir, or miskeen, or perhaps baseet. These words used almost 
interchangeably with kosh walad, a good chap. The literal 
meaning of these words is remarkable. Fagir means poor, mis- 
keen means wretched, and dbasee¢ means simple. The implication 
is clear: the Iraqis like someone who is not pretentious, who 
is simple, friendly, and without guile. Dr Grobba, the German 
Ambassador for whom Brigadier Longrigg feels animus in his 
book about Iraq, understood this side of the Iraqi character 
well, and used to sit in roadside cafés with the ordinary people, 
a thing which the starched diplomats from Whitehall did not 
dream of doing. 

Are Iraqis more generous, more lazy, more anything than 
other people? In one’s first month, one is ready for all general- 
izations. Three young Germans called on us, wanting to rent 
our house for the summer. The youngest was about eighteen. 
He said: ‘I hate the Arabs, they are dirty, and of course, being 
Semites, incapable of creativity. The desert Arab — ah, he is a 
fine type. But the city ones — oh, does my fist ache ’ He had 
been in Iraq two weeks. 

Arab morality before Islam, and to a great extent after it, 
exalted generosity as the supreme virtue. (In the desert, 
generosity is not a luxury, but a necessity; without it, the guest 
would swiftly become a ghost.) To-day, the adjective for 
generous, kareem, is the supreme compliment. And indeed, 
Iraqis are extremely generous. The great feasts arranged for 
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visitors by sheikhs are lavish. But one asks sometimes if the 
generosity which kills ten sheep when two would be sufficient, 
to astound American Point Four eyes, yet which quibbles over 
the pennies that the fellaheen earn, is anything more than a 
facade, a reflex action demanded by society, springing no more 
from the heart than the courtesy of an Englishman who allows 
a lady to enter a restaurant before him. In this kind of genero- 
sity, it is the effect, more than the motive, which seems to 
count. More memorable are the little generosities of the poor; 
the occasion when you are eating somewhere, get up to pay, 
and find your bill has been settled by someone who left before 
you and whom you did not even see; the times on a bus when 
students almost fight over paying for a foreign guest. 

But it would be easy to spend a week in Baghdad, and never 
meet an Arab. All the hotels are owned and serviced by Tel 
Kayfis, Christians from a village in the north. The same people 
wait in the clubs, whether British or Iraqi, own taxis, 
brothels, cinemas and other public services. They speak 
Arabic, it is true, but badly. Their own language is called 
Chaldaean, though it has only remote affinities with the lan- 
guage of the people who first practised astrology from the tops 
of ziggurats. They all aspire to speaking American, however 
badly; their promised land is Detroit, a section of which is now 
called New Tel Kayf. Not a boy scrubbing parts of a floor, not 
a barman grubbily mixing drinks, but has a dozen American 
relations, each of them, according to report, owning a Cadillac, 
or at least a Buick. 

The Arabs do not work in hotels. The obvious reason, that 
the Quran forbids alcohol, and that hotels revolve round bars 
as churches round altars, is not the correct one. A police raid 
into any of the drinking-places in Baghdad would find a large 
majority of the drinkers to be disobedient Moslems. The real 
reason is that the Arabs disdain this kind of work; if they are 
employed as servants in private households, it is rarely on a 
businesslike footing; the servant is more a member of the 
family than a hired employee. To the Christians, Americans and 
Europeans are the most coveted employers; they pay high 
salaries and expect regular hours. An Arab servant, however, 
usually prefers to work in a. Moslem household. He may be 
kept up all night, be paid half what his opposite number in a 
foreign household gets, expected to serve dinner any time be- 
tween seven and midnight; but he is allowed to sit in the 
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drawing-room, even join in the conversation. It is a strictly 
personal relationship. He despises those who are servile to 
everybody, who smile at everybody, who bring a whisky and 
soda with indifferent politeness to all who ask. He leaves this to 
the Tel Kayfis, just as a generation ago he left them the empty- 
ing of his own cesspools. This is unfortunate for the reputation 
of Iraq, as many migrant visitors, shocked by the filth that is 
accepted by the managers of hotels and restaurants, believe 
that it is the Arabs who are dirty. This is not true. Many Arabs 
are poor; clothes may be tattered; but the body underneath 
has had regular contact with soap and water. 

When educated at all, the Tel Kayfis have usually been 
educated in some mission school. Not because there are not 
good government schools, but because they genuinely loathe 
anything provided by the Moslem state. As a result, their 
English is full of what is called ‘memory-work’, gnomic phrases 
like ‘east and west, home is best’, enunciated with the grimmest 
solemnity. They are also, when the bar is empty, very critical 
of the Moslems. Leaning over the half-wet surface, an array of 
dusty bottles behind them, two flies making love on the bosom 
of the Pepsicola blonde, the barman will say: ‘So you still 
haven’t your exit visa, Sar? What you expect? These Arabs are 
so dirty, so inefficient. When the British were here . . .’ They 
are not malicious, nor particularly cunning; merely the trans- 
parent possessors of an enormous inferiority complex. From 
their ill-combed thatches of black hair, south over their spotted 
white coats, their slovenly trousers to their uncleaned shoes, 
they are a pathetic admission that they neither come up to the 
dignity of the illiterate sheikh — who sweeps into the bar, 
charming the barman’s indignation into the sickliest of smiles 
— nor to the modernity of the ideal cousin 7,000 miles away in 
New Tel Kayf. The fact that at forty, with nine children, 
Alfred is still here, in the Roxana Palace Hotel, measuring out 
John Collins to stingy oilmen, and not on the yearly quota to 
Detroit, marks him down as a failure; he is like one of the 
Israelites whom Moses left behind on the trek to Midian. It is 
only fair to add that when the Tel Kayfis stay behind, and 
don’t embark on the trek at all, some of them do well in 
Baghdad, as doctors, lawyers, architects, building lavish 
palaces, with plenty of bathrooms, cocktail bars, etcetera. 

Even in Iraq, the proverb about Home is not mere words. 
‘You are going to the North, Sar? You must visit Tel Kayf.’ 
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‘Is it beautiful, Afred?’? The younger Tel Kayfis either have 
names that ruthlessly emphasize their connection with Europe, 
or if they have tactful parents, names like Jamal, common to 
both Christians and Moslems. In the first enthusiasm of the 
British Mandate, a number were called Kokes, after Sir Percy 
Cox. 

‘Of course Tel Kayf is beautiful. It is the best village in the 
North, the only one where everyone is Christian like us.’ They 
all exaggerate the extent to which the European feels Christian, 
in this antagonistic sense, of being not-something-else. The 
Madame of one of the most successful bordellos in the city, a 
stout, raucous woman who roams the race-tracks on racing 
days, her handbag bulging with notes, her mind with the tips 
given her by the jockeys yesterday evening, has a photograph 
of the late King George VI in a kilt in her front parlour; more 
for religious reasons than political. Her young ladies fantasize 
about falling in love with, and marrying, romantic young 
English soldiers or mechanics with Saxe-Coburg names like 
Albert or Edward. 

The barman ends his description of Tel Kayf as though 
stating a commonplace, ‘Anyone who comes to Iraq and does 
not see Tel Kayf, has seen nothing.’ 

Naturally, therefore, I went. Alan Neame went with me. 

The taxi-driver tells every client a story while he drives them 
to Tel Kayf from Mosul; the journey takes half an hour from 
the ruins of Nineveh, over an undulant plain, past the large, 
brown monastery of Mar Gorgis. 


A Tel Kayfi boy in America married a non-Tel Kayfi girl. 
After they were married, he wanted to bring her to see his old 
home. They first went to Paris. Is Tel Kayf like Paris? she 
asked. He was angry. No, much better than Paris. Next at 
Rome, she asked, ‘Is it like Rome?’ Again he told her to be 
silent. How compare this city to this dirty Rome? Was it like 
Beirut? No, far, far better. And when they arrived here and 
saw this beautiful village, he fell on his face, and picked up 
some of the dirt, and put it to his brow. As for his bride, she 
died of shock, and is buried over there. 


By the time the story is finished, one is near the village, the 
story gains point. To first sight, and last sight, Tel Kayf seems 
a maze of ugly, chaotic stone buildings. It sprawls on one un- 
dulation in the Mosul plain rather than another for no appar- 
ent reason. There is no spring, no oasis. It is like pieces of rough 
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grey stone, ill-shaped shards, stuck into the brown earth, a 
hideous bombed Pompeii that had never been beautiful. In 
this it is in marked contrast to other Iraqi villages, even the 
poorest of which have an organic relationship with the soil 
from which they spring; the northern villages are particularly 
beautiful; Akra, terraced on a mountain side, has an Italian 
beauty; others, like Kurdish Rowanduz, remind one of Thibet. 
The Tel Kayf Police Station seems to share the American 
woman’s shock, as it stands on a little hill, aloof from the 
village. Incidentally, there are no trees. The building that does 
not avoid the confused brickwork, that dominates it rather, is 
the church, or group of churches. Three of them are assembled 
together in a solid imposing group. The newest is also the big- 
gest, a substantial imitation Western building, very odd in a 
landscape normally dominated by slim minarets. The former 
church, that had become too small for the populous commun- 
ity, is annexed to it; its pillars are stouter, its roof lower, but 
it has no more beauty than the new. On the left side there 
is a kind of Lady Chapel, used for special prayers. The 
church is the focus of Tel Kayf, and perhaps its only 
excuse. Nowhere in the world have I seen a dirtier place 
of worship. The unswept church stinks of cattle and human 
beings. Right across the nave, curtaining off the altar and the 
apse, is what resembles a gigantic eiderdown cover, of green 
satin, edged with scarlet. On the walls hangs a whole gallery of 
bad religious art: flyblown prints of the Little Flower and St 
Philip Neri, and, of course, the Sacred Heart, held in the hands 
of a meek Jesus like a carmine hand grenade. The pews are of 
the roughest and have the sour smell of old clothes. There is 
nothing soft or cosy in this large dirty familiar edifice. There is 
also nothing otiose, nothing idly esthetic, such as you find in 
the tasteful and (except for tourists) empty English churches. 
Even at three o’clock on a Tuesday afternoon it is packed; 
seething with a strange wierd life of its own. If the dirtiest 
church I have seen, it is also the most fervent. The women squat 
at the back, behind a rail, completely segregated, either in the 
black abbaya of the Moslem women, or in the gaudy orange 
kerchief and voluminous red dress that is the folk-costume of 
Tel Kayf. The majority are withered old women in rather 
scraggy black veils. Males throng the forepart of the church. 
As the school bell rings, and the school empties, the church 
fills. The pupils flock into the church, some playing, others 
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giggling, others going straight up with their rulers and exercise 
books to join the huddle round one of the two priests at the altar. 
The priests are elderly and corpulent; their Father Christmas 
beards and round black hats with red tops are signs that while 
Uniate with Rome, they are also of the East. The men in the 
congregation remain covered, for the most part by turbans, 
which they only doff at certain moments in the service, to 
reveal narrow shaven craniums. The singing has a wild ululant 
force, a plainsong that cannot throw off its Arabian influence; 
it rises suddenly to a climax, then resolves again into a continu- 
ous flat howl. It is very fervid. It seems the kind of prayer apt 
for those who feel surrounded. Perhaps they wailed like this in 
Constantinople as the Turkish armies closed round the city; the 
more fanatical, the more hard-pressed. 

From the church, mounting to the high roof, one can look 
down on the undistinguished mass of the village. The emotions 
of new visitors were significantly different. Their guide, a 
barber, showed an extraordinary, rather moving satisfaction, 
since love is always moving, even when hard to understand; he 
was a gaunt barber in his fifties, and wore the long divided 
skirt of the city Arab and a voluminous turban. His face was 
lively and intelligent, and except when he discussed religion, 
humorous. My feelings were of stunned, rather admiring 
amazement at the intensity of the service. Ibrahim, a Moslem 
friend from Mosul, saw it all with a bored detachment; Alan’s 
feelings were those of horror; he was a convert to Catholicism, 
an intellectual, who at Oxford had worshipped at the austerely 
beautiful Blackfriars, the headquarters of the progressive 
Dominicans. ‘I now see what primitive Christianity must have 
been,’ he said, ‘and why the Romans disliked it so. How I wish 
I could bring Christopher and his wife here; what a shock it 
would be for them to see all this.’ Like a parlour Communist 
confronted with East Berlin, his sensitive face registered the 
shock he had sustained. Unseeing, he looked out over the 
narrow ruts which pass for lanes, the bogs of standing water, 
and beyond, the winter fields with a few men ploughing, and 
beyond the ploughs, the mauve hills of Kurdistan. His ears took 
in none of the lyrical words of the guide, who sensing this, 
suggested a circular tour of the whole village. They clambered 
down the staircase (a group of whitecoifed nuns from Mosul 
were demurely making their way towards the singing), and by 
stepping gingerly on dry islands among the universal mud, by 
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disregarding the stench which was of worse things, made a 
slow procession. They averted their eyes from a hydrocephalic 
idiot wailing in the sun, pretended not to notice the staring 
barefoot schoolboys with shaven heads, turned an alley to con- 
front four women with their backs to a wall, one of whom was 
feeding her two-year-old child; her naked breast was swarthy 
with hair. 

Alan being silent, I made an effort at conversation with the 
guide, who was friendliness itself. 

‘How many people in the village altogether? ?? 

‘Twenty thousand, and we have nine hundred girls in school.’ 

They had been joined by a Tel Kayfi in Western clothes, a 
waiter from Baghdad on holiday. 

‘No, only ten thousand,’ he corrected, ‘but we have thirty 
thousand Christians in the neighbourhood.’ Before the Oriental 
confusion over statistics, a Westerner can only bow his head 
and keep silence. I bowed mine. 

‘All Catholics?’ Alan asked. 

‘All.’ 

‘No Yezidis?’ I suggested, hopefully. As a contrast to Tel 
Kayf, which has no natural features, Yazidi villages always 
have an Arcadian charm, being sited near rushing streams, and 
usually well wooded with olives and mulberries. 

At the question, a look of intensest conviction came into the 
guide’s eyes. 

‘By Allah, no Yezidi, nor Jew, nor yet Moslem has ever been 
here. This village is Catholic since time began.’ His firmness 
was adamantine, though his facts were wrong. The Chaldaeans 
were, until the nineteenth century, Nestorians, a heretical sect 
living its own life in the Eastern Mediterranean since Byzantine 
days. They were formed into a Uniate Catholic Church as the 
result of a Dominican Mission; more in order to secure the pro- 
tection of the Catholic powers, while under Turkish rule, than 
for any niceties of theology. 

Hitching his skirts up to avoid the mud, the barber kept up 
a constant diatribe against the Moslems. They had introduced 
Ibrahim to him, and tuis name can, of course, belong to Jews, 
Christians or Moslems, since Abraham was the first of the 
Prophets. He must have been certain that, as Christians, 
Englishmen would only associate with Ibrahims of their own 
faith. I felt rather nettled, and said: 

‘Then I must be the first Protestant you have ever had here.’ 
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‘Probably, but you are at least a kind of Christian, that is the 
main thing.’ 

At this point a school was being pointed out and Ibrahim 
whispered in English. 


You should not have said that. They are very fanatical, and it 
is only words what he said about not disliking Protestants. I 
think they really prefer Moslems. I was headmaster of a pri- 
mary school in a Christian village for two years; I made the 
pupils attend their church after lessons, and for this they 


began to love me. 


Ibrahim, with his massive, self-satisfied tolerance, and the 
Tel Kayfi barber with his fanaticism, are both products of an 
environment. Islam can afford to be tolerant, having so greatly 
succeeded. Tel Kayf is a Catholic island in this enormous sea; 
the sea may be calm now, but in the past its storms have been 
sudden and violent. Certainly, more than a little of the religious 
fervour which was sensed in the thronged church was generated 
from a feeling that they were a small, isolated élite in a hostile 
society. Whether this withdrawal into a kind of 100 per cent 
purity is the right way of adapting themselves to what is, after 
all, their homeland is doubtful. Other Christian groups are 
much less prickly, and more readily mix and associate with 
people outside their own community; preferring to risk the 
dangers of human relationship, trusting in fundamental human 
solidarity, rather than in the walls of what is, when all is said 
and done, a Christian ghetto. 

The only beauty at Tel Kayf is of occasional glimpses of 
mountain, and some of the women. These are renowned for 
their fine figures and faces, and many of them do seem to come 
up to renown. They dress with a kind of barbaric splendour, 
some of them wearing little conical caps of silver and other 
metals. There is no art. The guide showed a wall, a vacant lot 
covered with stones, a midden, a disused monastery, a swampy 
reservoir, a mill for sesame, finally a kind of sewage ditch, ‘the 
river of Tel Kayf’. I was so bemused, he murmured, ‘Shion helu, 
how nice,’ and his inane remark was greeted with smiles. ‘How 
can you?’ said Alan. ‘I don’t even feel sorry for them. If they 
have ten thousand people, surely they could set to with spades 
and clean the place up.’ Alan was a product of the West, and its 
active form of Christianity; he was the spiritual descendant of 
Benedict, with his emphasis on physical work. Tel Kayf, 
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though nominally Catholic, stems from that Eastern Christian- 
ity whose monastic rules limited the number of baths a man 
might take to three in a year. 

A Tel Kayfi home is full of religious pictures and commercial 
advertisements. St George kills the dragon (a Moslem animal, 
undoubtedly) and an American housewife smiles over a wash- 
ing-machine. But in our guide’s house the votary lamp was 
burning neither near the Saint nor near the washing-machine. 
It was burning beneath a panoramic photograph of a dinner 
party in Detroit. Ninety-six very American faces, the men in 
tuxedos, the women in long gowns, stared out of the celluloid, 
into the dim hut of old Tel Kayf, to meet the proud gaze of the 
hawk-nosed barber with his skull cap and encircling turban. 

‘All from our family That is my oldest brother, he is a grocer. 
These are his three sons, and that is his daughter. She has 
married the son of her maternal uncle.’ He did not use that 
cumbersome phrase, Arabic has special words for all such 
relationships, and his stout, friendly wife nodded, ‘My brother, 
there he is.’ He is a stout gentleman, manifestly prosperous. 
‘My two boys are over there now, but this picture was made 
some years ago.’ There are a lot of flags in the Detroit Assembly 
Rooms, the dresses of the women, too, recall the period at the 
end of the last war. “The rest are all sons of maternal uncles, 
maternal aunts, and they say they danced the Debka the day 
they held this party. They remembered Tel Kayf..’ 

‘Do they ever come back and settle here?’ I asked, thinking 
of the Greek or Lebanese emigrants, who return to their home- 
lands, rich and influential. 

‘Why should they? They have electric light, cinemas, hotels, 
dancings, and everyone loves them. Why should they come back 
to Iraq ?” 

Why should they, indeed ? For a few minutes they may dance 
the Debka, see through the flattering lenses of memory a Tel 
Kayf that never was on land or sea, recall the songs and the 
prejudices of this village. Then, with relief, they return to 
Detroit, to automobiles, cinemas, and crowded streets, where 
everyone is a Christian, ‘just like us’. 











North American Notebook 


Allendale Sanderson 






HE airbase at Keflavik is all-American, vast and still 

building. We got our first shock when we paid 3s. 6d. for 

two postcards and stamps. Notices are in Icelandic and 
English — for example, Utgang — Exit. After take - off again they 
began to make up our bunks as it was now past 2 a.m. B.S.T., 1 
a.m. local time. I, and others, dozed only fitfully through the 
short twilit ‘night’ and got up fretfully at 6.30 by my watch 
(B.S.T.). There was a queue for the gentleman’s bathroom, con- 
taining four minute hand-basins which would just hold my two 
hands, a sit-down and a stand-up, all in the space of our tiny 
larder at home. I expected any minute to cut my neighbour’s ear 
as I shaved. Three or four of us early birds had our breakfasts in 
our laps in the downstairs bar, where the view is less interrupted 
by the Stratocruiser’s wings, and then watched our progress 
across the grey watery wastes of French Canada and up the St 
Lawrence. 

As all banks and most offices close on Saturday, there was 
little in the way of business we could do in Montreal. Some of 
us walked in the steamy heat up and over Mount Royal, high, 
wooded and redolent of maquis, to meet those who preferred 
the tram round the base. We had agreed on lunching at the 
Café Midi, allegedly French; but the lunch we had was tomato 
juice, steak and chips, and ice-cream. The other customers and 
our waitress spoke, as nearly everyone does in Montreal, a very 
un-French-sounding French; all ate and drank like North 
Americans. On the tram back we passed a detachment of 
improbably precise Guards in bearskins and scarlet, and posters 
proclaiming Players — ‘C’est le tabac qui compte’. 
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Canada, whose national wealth has doubled since 1946, is 
worried about the large incursions of American capital — 
but we can’t or won’t invest in Canada, and Canadians are in 
both senses too Scotch to take the risks with the capital they 
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have. Inland, in Alberta, the Belgian Purfina Co. are buying 
up the new oil wells. It’s time for Prince Philip to repeat his 
grandfather-in-law’s famous call after his world tour as Prince 
of Wales — ‘Wake up, England!’ 

There has been is a rash of expensive house building, partly 
on the University of British Columbia’s promontory (greatly 
to UBC’s profit) and partly on the hills the other side of 
Vancouver. Here the Guinness family far-sightedly bought 
most of the wooded hillside for $10 an acre years ago, built 
the Lion’s Gate bridge before the war to connect with Van- 
couver, and are now selling half-acre plots at $10,000 an 
acre, with services in. The architects and Dutch and Japanese 
landscape-gardeners are having a fine time designing $100,000 
houses on this hillside overlooking Vancouver. Don’t ask me 
why North Americans like to build such expensive, mostly 
one-storey or ‘ranch’-type, houses so close together, without 
walls or hedges between neighbours and the road. I think 
the answer is that they like to be like that, all chummy 
together, and fear to be standoffish; and I think, too, they 
like to show what they’re getting for their money. The 
gardens certainly are lovely (unlike those on the east coast), but 
it would strike us that they get very little house for their money, 
with few rooms, often opening out of each other (just as they 
seem to like their office doors permanently open) — partly for 
evening-up of temperatures, partly because there’s no domestic 
help to be had, and partly because they hate to be alone. 

. * + * 


Capitalism in North America works with a competitive 
vigour unfamiliar to visitors from the old world. To us it seems 
strange to have a nationalized railway (C N R) competing with 
a private enterprise (C P R), both often running over the same 
tracks. The railways have been hard hit by air-travel, but they 
believe in hitting back. CN R, for example, have just spent 
$58 million on re-equipping all their main-line trains; but the 
CPR one we sampled, ‘The Canadian’, was superbly comfort- 
able — all stainless steel, and with a glazed ‘dome’ observation 
car which must make the trip right across Canada and through 
the Rockies a memorable visual experience. 

Coal-mining in West Virginia was brought almost to a halt 
when ‘natural gas’ was piped 2,000 miles from Texas. But now 
the mine-workers and miners’ union are discussing a pipe-line 
for coal, ground to powder and mixed with water, to Lake 
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Eyrie, 150 or 200 miles away. It is heartening to see the way 
people bred on pioneering accept change, and find a way to 
fight back by some improved technique; or by a bigger and 
better advertising and sales campaign, like the one which so 
successfully flooded the shops with non-crease cotton for com- 
fortable summer wear that it was almost difficult to find man- 
made fibre shirts and suits. 

The street-cars in East Lansing, Michigan, are exhorting the 
shopper to give up the struggle to park down-town and instead 
to shop in comfort by riding the tram. But in Columbus, Ohio, 
we noticed a different reaction to the car-borne shopper; a 
bank with a ‘drive-in’ window, so that customers need not alight 
at all, and a gas company’s office with a ‘drive-in’ place as an 
inducement to pay the gas bill. These perhaps are natural 
refinements of the ubiquitous drive-in cinemas (vulgarly termed 
‘passion pits’) and curb-side eating places where they bring 
your order on a tray which clips to the car door. 


* * 





* 





ca 


Not having a car can be serious. We were talking to a nine- 
teen-year-old lad from Manchester working as a hired hand on 
an Ontario farm; he was happy, he said, ‘except that I can’t get 
a girl friend without I have a car’. 





* 





* * 





* 





Well now, about these Rockies. We chose Denver for our 
week-end, and the Rockies looked close enough to touch in the 
clear, clean air, but were twenty miles west of us. I ordered a 
car and driver for Sunday morning, and said we wanted to 
swim and see something of the scenery. We were lucky to get a 
schoolteacher supplementing his meagre pay, instead of a taxi- 
driver, and he took us first up a little valley with tumbling stream 
and steep pine-covered sides to a bathing pool called Eldorado 
Springs. We surprised him by walking a little way up the rough 
valley road (because Eldorado Springs looked like Black Rock 
on August Bank Holiday, jammed with cars and families and 
the pool almost invisible for all the bobbing heads in the water — 
not at all what I’d hoped for). We explained we’d rather have 
scenery without people, so we went north to Boulder (where the 
University is built of flat narrow stones, with Italian-type 
chimneys and pantile roofs, looking very effective in the hot 
clear air) for a hamburger lunch and then struck west up the 
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valley of the Boulder River. It was a lovely drive on a good road 
alongside the river (cars parked in sixes and eights at each level 
spot on the banks, with families picnicking and fishing), and we 
climbed gently through woods and began to reach the gold- 
mining area which made Colorado famous at the turn of the 
century. Our guide began to tell us about the gold-rush days, 
when miners made and spent money fast. One, called Brown, 
‘struck it big’, sold his claim for some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, was paid in notes and wrapped them in newspapers 
and hid them in the log-box while he went out with the boys to 
celebrate. His wife came home, made up the fire — so he said 
next day, ‘Never mind, I’ll strike it big again’. And he did. But 
this time he built the enormous Brown Building in Denver 
(hotel and shops and offices, in grandiose red stone). His wife 
travelled to Europe and was in the Titanic; Mrs Brown got on 
a raft, but found everyone else on it weeping and praying 
instead of rowing away from the sinking ship — so she pulled out 
a gun and made them row, since when she was known as Mrs 
Unsinkable Brown. 

We kept passing derelict shacks and hundreds and thousands 
of little square holes in the hillsides, abandoned entrances to 
mines where men had once dug (with picks, shovels and black 
powder for blasting — before the days of dynamite) through the 
granite, following a narrow seam of gold-bearing quartz; and 
we passed deserted mills in the valleys where the rock was 
ground to get the gold, and tailings in the stream-beds where 
they ‘panned’ the water and gravel, looking for nuggets. It gave 
an eerie air to the hills and valleys, among the aspens and pines 
and lovely profuse wild flowers. Our driver-guide said he was 
taking us to the town which had once been the centre of the 
gold-mining industry — Central City, ‘the richest square mile 
in the world’, as it was christened (erroneously, remembering 
the wealth of the City of London). It has been deserted for many 
years till someone had the idea of presenting the main build- 
ings, such as the Opera House, to the University of Denver, and 
commercializing the others, the Teller House (a hotel), and 
some of the shops with the old signs and fittings. Central City 
now has something approaching a ‘festival’ (like, say, Alde- 
burgh), and the night before we arrived had been the opening 
night, with the D’Oyly Carte playing Gilbert and Sullivan toa 
socialite audience headed by our Ambassador, the State 
Governor, the Mayor of Denver, etc., etc. There is a museum 
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of old mining gear, and the Teller House has been refurbished 
to look like it did when the President of the United States of 
America visited it at the height of its fame in 1873 — they’ve 
even retouched the ‘face on the floor’ of the bar which a 
desperate painter drew (and then fell across, dead, according 
to the old ballad) when his girl deserted him for a handsome 
young man whose portrait she had admired in his studio. Some 
of the old boarded side-walk remains, with the rails for hitching 
your horse or buggy; and some of the shops and saloons have 
been filled with the nineteenth-century goods and clothes and 
advertisements left behind. One mine, just outside the town, 
was sealed by the original miners and concealed with rocks - 
apparently they intended to return — but was found, rather @ 
la Lascaux, by two G I’s on leave in 1946, re-opened, and now 
has a steady stream of visitors to see it exactly as it was left, 
with old candles and tools around (but now lit by electric light). 
We went down, or rather along, ‘the lost mine’ and decided 
that there are easier ways of making a living; modern mining 
geologists calculate that this particular mine must have taken 
three men sixteen years to excavate with their then methods. 

Central City is surrounded by the heaps of ‘spoil’, all shifted 
by hand with shovel and wheelbarrow and bucket — repeat 
those heaps around miles of country and you realize the 
millions of man-hours involved and the thousands upon ten 
thousands who must have worked, singly or in twos and threes, 
in hopes of fortunes which they often lost as soon as they made 
them — who imported pianos and grandfather clocks and other 
Victorian furniture, from the East Coast and even Europe, all 
hauled by covered waggon over the plains and hills and into 
the Rockies, to satisfy their craving for wealth displayed. 
Although the whole place is now shockingly commercialized, 
and crowded with trippers, it nevertheless gave, to me at any 
rate, a more vivid impression of the past than anything I’ve 
seen so far in North America. Most of its vivid history is lost for 
ever because the people who made could not record it — they 
could seldom read ro write. 

The gold is still there ‘in them tha’ hills’, but the current 
price is insufficient to make its working economic at modern 
wage rates. But now the same hills yield uranium — and the 
modern prospectors are beginning to move in with their 
Geiger counters. It’s not really a job for the individual, however, 
for extraction means large capital equipment, and most people 
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making a ‘strike’ sell out at once to the Government or to a 
corporation (we passed some largish undertakings) and don’t 
make fortunes in the process. A few float companies to work 
their claims, but so far no one has made as much as Mr Brown 
and many others made fifty-five to eighty-five years ago. 


* * * * 


This is a country where everyone and everything must adver- 
tize. But I was not prepared (even knowing, as I did, that 
73 per cent go to church) to find the churches, individually and 
collectively, advertizing so hard — nor, of course, do I know 
whether the advertizing ‘pulls’ to the extent of being partly or 
largely responsible for the high attendance figures. As you 
approach a town (or pass a turning off a main raod heading to 
a township), you see not only the hotels, principal industries 
and Ford or Chevrolet agents advertizing, but also the churches, 
giving address and often a slogan (‘Come, and bring a friend’ 
is quite common). Then in newspapers (which often give one 
or two pages to church news and messages signed by local 
pastors) and in hotel lobbies and lifts one sees the churches 
advertized as local attractions, as well as general exhortations 
like ‘go to the Church of your choice’ — the choice being rather 
wide; I’ve counted up to-seventeen different brands of church 
in one local newspaper. Church-going is still a social habit here 
— as it was with us once — and Americans hate not to conform 
socially; and, of course, one can contrast the three-quarters of 
the people going to church and the two-thirds of marriages 
ending in divorce. But in ordinary conversation one is much 
more likely to hear Christian belief and action stated as a 
normal part of everyday thought and motivation than one 
would be in Britain. Christianity seems to be not only good 
form, but common form as well — and most semi-public 
meetings begin or end with prayer (or grace if it’s a meal). 
At a small-town conference we gave thanks before lunch for 
having such a fine conference, such fine fellows to work with, 
as well as for the food. 


* * * * 


Food is another topic I’ve been meaning to touch on — and 
having just covered 3,000-odd miles, to find the same menus 
and the same food waiting at the end, makes the comment all 
the more heartfelt; we’re fed up with American food. It’s 
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the most standardized I know of in the world, with really 
only three choices: grill, or sandwich, or salad. Yet most 
universities have a large building marked Food Technology. 
Funny people. The thing they seem to take great trouble to 
make different wherever you go is the hotel bar; every hotel 
we’ve been in has been to considerable pains and expense 
to have some exotic kind of bar. The hotel in Portland last 
night had a Stirrup Room, furnished and decorated like 
a harness room and the bar-tender dressed like a nineteenth- 
century groom; the hotel at Denver had one bar called the 
Outrigger, looking like a Somerset Maugham set, with 
plaited palm-leaf walls, and so on. Indonesian or Polynesian 
barmen and waiters, and a variety of snacks and drinks 
called after points east of Singapore — and another bar 
called the ‘Imperial’ and furnished like a Victorian English 
room, with wrought-iron and enormous portrait photos of 
Lily Langtry-type women and Dundreary-ed men. Our hotel 
at Columbus had a ‘Gay Nineties’ bar, with bar pianist playing 
Daisy, Daisy and the barman in period dress. You notice the 
general Victorian nostalgia — though I suppose what they are 
really harking back to is their own pioneer days; indeed, one 
sees a lot of reproduction pioneer-days’ furniture and fittings 
in furniture shops, and lots of ‘brass-and-oil lamp’ type electric- 
light fittings, and lots of Victorian-type modern wallpapers. 


* * * * 


In Lansing, Michigan, we found a nice shop, and a nice 
blonde serving, prepared to take an interest in our attempt to 
buy Americana pretty cheaply. It was the girl’s first week as a 
saleswoman and from talking as we shopped for an hour we 
both got the impression that she was a thoroughly nice ‘Ken- 
sington’ type, with good background and education. But she 
confirmed something that’s been puzzling me — the very low 
educational standard of all Americans we’ve met below the 
post-graduate level. Every cashier (in hotels, cafeterias, shops) 
we’ve met has been a dunce at figures, and this girl, though 
obviously ‘good class’, was no exception ; she wrote me out three 
bills for the three departments where I’d shopped — $4.19, 
$1.03, and $3.97 — which even upside down I could add in my 
head to $9.19 in much less time than it takes to write; but the 
girl nearly dropped when I handed her a $10 note and asked 
for 81 cents change. She had to put the whole sum on a calcu- 
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lating machine before she believed me. The only time I’ve seen 
a cashier not use a calculating machine was yesterday at break- 
fast in Boston; it happened that two of us had identical bills of 
$1.63 each — for orange juice, bacon and one egg, coffee — and 
handed them both in together. The cashier seemed to realize 
that this was a fairly simple sum — so he wrote it down on a 
piece of paper like this: {23 and added it up rather slowly, his 
lips moving, to the correct answer: 3.26. Small wonder that 
50 per cent of undergraduates never graduate. 


* * *” * 


Washington was a shock to those of us who thought civil 
servants do little work interspersed with lots of cups of tea. In 
two and a half days in one ministry we were given hourly 
appointments from 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. with half an hour for 
lunch in the canteen; we reckoned we covered most of the 
35 acres of offices and nine miles of corridor. The building was 
not air-conditioned, and we would have given a good slice of 
the dollar gap for a cup of tea at mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon. 

On Sunday afternoon a friend called with his car to drive us 
out to his home in Maryland. He took us a roundabout way to 
show us something of Washington, Georgetown (where the 
smart people have done up the little old houses, rather like 
Chelsea), and surrounding countryside. When he pointed out 
a typical new housing estate outside Washington, we asked ta 
stop and look — and went pretty thoroughly over two sample 
houses for sale; both three-bedroom, living-dining and kitchen, 
centrally-heated and smartly equipped (one ‘rambler’ or bun- 
galow, the other two-storey) priced at $18,600, payable over 
thirty years — with, in the case of veterans, no deposit. Private 
enterprise can be rather expensive; the interior walls were 
plaster-board. 

Our host — a Liberal civil servant left over from the Demo- 
cratic Administration — explained that the ‘garden-suburb’ in 
which he lives is a community where you can buy a plot (if 
you’re not a Jew or a Negro) and build a house (if your designs 
are approved by the Community Committee) — and can sell 
only to non-Jews or non-Negroes approved by the Committee. 
The whole site is well laid out in woods, and (as usual) without 
fences between the plots. Our host’s garden was part woodland, 
part lawn and shrubs; no flower-beds. He had invited fifteen 
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couples to meet us — of whom one couple were Jews and one 
Negro. 
* * ~ - 


Opposite our hotel in Washington, and a good deal cheaper, 
was a cafeteria, which we often preferred for light lunches or a 
quick breakfast. The first notice inside the cafeteria read ‘The 
Family that Prays Together, Stays Together’ and the last, on 
the exit-door, “Through this door pass the finest folks on earth - 
My Customers’; a neat blend of other- and this-worldliness. 


* * * * 


Some of the coal-mining villages in West Virginia look 
depressingly like colliery villages anywhere. Perhaps that is why 
Mrs Roosevelt, with her husband’s active help, established 
Arthurdale as a rural ‘new town’ community for miners during 
the depression. Each miner was provided with a house and 
3 acres, and there was a clubhouse and shopping and other 
community facilities. In time most of the miners drifted back 
to their original housing, and Arthurdale is now occupied by 
university people and senior executives of a local factory. The 
club is now run for the white-collar staff of the factory, and we 
ate there an excellent Southern-fried chicken, served to us by 
the daughter of the Negro chef; she is about to graduate in 
‘home economics’ at the local university. 

Our host here lived in one of the ex-miners’ houses, and he 
told us that the original occupants used to keep coal in the bath. 
We were too polite to point out that it must have been singu- 
larly inconvenient to cart the coal to the upstairs bathroom and 
down again to the ground-floor boiler and fires. Some folklore 
is pretty universal. 

> a * * 


I liked the local undertaker’s dignified Funeral Home with 
a notice ‘Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort — by International 


Harvester’. 
x * * * 


There are more nice Americans than there are British — and 
they are the first to tell you about the few nasty ones. I hope 
that some of my many American friends will be moved to set 
down their impressions of a similar tour of England or Europe. 
It could be salutary. 
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Ih 
IGHTEEN months ago, as I was struggling through the vi 
Macedonian snows on my way to the Middle East, I re- fo 
read Kinglake’s Eothen. What filled me most with envy for tk 
those days was the leisure of travelling, the ability to decide to S 
spend the winter in Constantinople and then, if one wished, to as 
take another two months visiting the Druses, free from the strait- al 
jacket of a rigid timetable. I decided that the next time I er 
travelled I would try to emulate Kinglake and at least refuse to sO 
behave as if I was trying to get round the world in forty days. ak 
But this resolution came to nothing. One sleeting evening in lo 
January I left Heath Row in time to dine at Prestwick, and w 
twelve hours later was breakfasting in sub-zero Montreal. ot 
After a morning’s work, I hurried on to New York for less than fr 
twenty-four hours, left the following afternoon in a blizzard, 
changed planes at Miami, spent a sticky midnight in the orchid- he 
house atmosphere of Panama, awoke in time to see the sun Ww 
rising over the Andes, and by eight o’clock was breakfasting with pr 
my friends in Lima. All I intended to doin Peru wastospenda | gt 
quiet week-end before going on to my ultimate destination, 
Chile. In fact, I was not in a fit state to do much more, but the Li 
problems of the country were so full of fascination that it was fre 
impossible not to try to learn as much as I could in a few days. ‘T 
Some of the time I spent idly in my friend’s garden, enjoying wi 
the mixture of tropical and English flowers — orchids and sweet m 
peas, roses and bougainvillea; some I spent bathing — the most so: 
uncomfortable bathe I can remember was in Peru, the sun blis- Le 
tering the back, the sand too hot to walk on, and the sea colder As 
than the North Sea in mid-winter, thanks to the Humboldt cur- fas 
rent; some of the time I wandered through the uninspiring at 
streets of the capital; and some of it was spent talking and Ja 
listening to newspaper owners, politicians, agricultural scien- m 
tists, officials of international aid organizations. From them I it 


learnt a little of the country. 
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I was told of the great wealth of the coastal strip, where the 
rainfall is either non-existent or only a few inches a year. But 
where there is irrigation, along the edges of the short valleys 
coming down from the mountains, a million acres produce 
heavy crops of sugar, cotton and rice. I was told of the large 
estates of the Sierras, based on the system imposed by the 
Spaniards 400 years before, and I learnt of the pre-Spanish 
system of landownership when the Incas ruled the land and 
Indians cultivated it on a community basis. The land was di- 
vided into three sections in those days — the produce of one was 
for the Church, the produce of the second for the cultivators and 
their families, and the produce of the third for the Incas. The 
Spaniards confirmed the Indians in the ownership of such land 
as they were at that time cultivating, but the rest was distributed 
among the conquerors. To-day these same Indian communities 
exist, as do the large estates originally granted to the Spanish 
soldiers. The serfdom imposed by the Spaniards has been 
abolished, though the Indian peon is still there; but he is no 
longer tied to the land and in theory is free to leave if he so 
wishes. In fact, however, the opportunity for work elsewhere, 
other than on the coast many miles away, is so slight that the 
freedom is more in law than in reality. 

This system seemed to me to have all the ingredients which I 
had already seen in Southern Italy, the Middle East and else- 
where of agrarian unrest, so when I heard of the ‘City of God’ I 
pricked up my ears and determined to go out and look at it. The 
story as I was told it was as follows. 

On Christmas Eve 1954, 5,000 families from the slums of 
Lima moved en masse to a tract of barren ground some five miles 
from the city, and in an orderly and disciplined manner founded 
‘The City of God’, a shanty town of tents and shacks made of 
wattle screens. Although the authorities had no warning of the 
march, it was clearly well organized and the squatters under 
some form of discipline. Under the leadership of Alejandro 
Lopez Agreda, they formed themselves into a co-operative — the 
Asociacion Mutualista ‘La Providencia’ — and in an orderly 
fashion started to lay out their city. The Government’s immedi- 
ate reaction was to order the eviction of all the squatters by 

January 3rd, but during the days after Christmas more and 
more families flocked to the City of God, until by the New Year 
it was estimated that there were 10,000 families living there. 
President Odria and his wife visited the site, and after this visit 
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the eviction order was rescinded and the Ministry of Develop- 
ment given the job of organizing the squatters. 

I visited the city one Saturday evening in mid-January. By 
then the population had risen to nearly 50,000, each family had 
been given title to 200 square metres at a nominal fee, plans were 
being prepared for water and sewage supplies, and in the mean- 
time soup kitchens had been started and water brought out in 
petrol tankers from Lima. On the bare sandy hills rising to- 
wards the Andes rectangular plots were being marked out,while 
on the flat ground bordering on the main road to the south 
there were already thousands of habitations laid out on the 
square with broad streets, shops selling food and soft drinks, and 
on a piece of high ground a church, also made of wattle, was 
receiving its finishing touches in time for Mass the next day. 

Those who had already established themselves were sitting in 
front of their shacks enjoying the evening sun, children were 
playing in the sandy streets, some were still working on their 
dwellings, while the newest arrivals, with all their worldly pos- 
sessions tied up in bundles on their backs, were looking round 
and choosing the site of their future home before joining the 
queue in front of the office of the Ministry of Development, from 
which they would receive the title deed. 

While popular sympathy was all on the side of the squatters, 
thinking people, not only in Peru but in neighbouring Chile, 
were asking themselves what this mass movement portended. 
Was it an isolated protest against the appalling slum conditions 
in the capital; or was it something which might be repeated 
elsewhere? In particular, would similar movements take place 
in the countryside? Would the Indians, living in conditions not 
very far removed from serfdom, move in and take over the estates 
of the landowners? Was it really a spontaneous movement or 
had it been inspired and organized by political opponents of the 
Government? Was it a trial run for a more widespread Com- 
munist-inspired peasant revolt? 

Most people believed it to be no more than an isolated pro- 
test, inspired perhaps by political opponents of the Government. 
But on my last evening in Lima I went to a party given by the 
Vice-President. Standing on the terrace watching the sun set- 
ting behind the prison island and over the Pacific, I asked a 
foreign diplomat whether he felt the movement might spread 
into the Sierras. His answer was: “This morning I would have 
said no; but I have just heard from friends of mine with an 
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estate in the mountains that some Indians have moved in onto 
some outlying uncultivated land and are squatting there.’ 


* * * * 


All those to whom I spoke, either in Peru, Chile, or the Argen- 
tine, on agrarian matters were strong in their advice that before 
leaving South America I should take a look at Bolivia. Not 
living in the age of Kinglake, I could not just say that I would 
delay my return home by another six months to make the journey 
to La Paz; but, not living in that age, I was able to go in six 
days to places which it undoubtedly would have taken six 
months to go to 100 years earlier. And it was well worth the 
detour. 

The humid heat of Buenos Aires when I left made the delays 
and formalities at the airport more trying than usual on the 
temper, and the large pictures of Peron and Evita hanging on 
every wall were more unpleasantly reminiscent of an Iron Cur- 
tain country than they otherwise would have been. In Asuncion 
it was hotter still, but the informality of the little building on the 
airfield which served as Customs shed, immigration offices, bar 
and waiting-room, made it supportable and even pleasant. 
From there we climbed over the foothills of the Andes, through 
violent thunderstorms and finally over high ground on which 
snow was still lying, to La Paz, the highest commercial airfield 
in the world, with its huge runway, essential to enable the heavy 
planes to take off at the rarefied atmosphere of 14,000 feet, the 
tame llama waiting with its attendant camera man, so that 
tourists passing through could show visual evidence of the odd 
animals they had seen on their travels. Then I felt for the first 
time the peculiar sensation of stepping out of the cabin of an 
aeroplane pressurized to 6,000 feet and becoming short of breath 
even in the few yards’ walk from the plane to the Customs shed. 

Bolivia is a country of contrasts and contradictions. Its cli- 
mate ranges from tropical heat to the cold of perpetual snows; 
its vegetation from that of the Amazonian jungle to something 
not very different from the European Alpine pastures; the capi- 
tal, La Paz, is between 12,000 and 14,000 feet up, while Santa 
Cruz, less than two hours’ flying time distant, is only a few hun- 
dred feet above sea level. In addition to fabulous deposits of tin 
and other minerals, extensive oil fields have now been dis- 
covered, yet, despite this vast natural wealth, most Bolivians exist 
at a standard of living below that ever of the Middle East. Even 
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its Government is a contradiction. Since the last revolution in 
1952 it has been ruled by a partnership between a university 
graduate of good family, reputed to have been an admirer of Ger- 
many under Hitler, and a former tin-miner, son of a Syrian- 
born emigrant, a professional footballer and trade unionist. But 
the biggest contradiction of all lies in the fact that this country, 
measuring about 800 miles from north to south and a similar 
distance from east to west, possessing fertile soil, ample water, 
and a climate which enables it to grow everything from wheat 
to cane sugar, and merino sheep to pineapples, with a popula- 
tion of a mere 3} million, has always been on the verge of star- 
vation. To-day, in spite of large American imports, it still has as 
high a proportion of malnutrition as any other civilized country 
in the world. 

Much of the blame for this rests with the old system of land- 
ownership. Until the Land Reform Law of August 1953, Bolivia 
was a country of large landowners. Whether it were on the high 
plateau land of the Andes, in the lower and more fertile valleys, 
or in the low-lying tropical country further east, the work was 
done by the Indian peon, while the landowner, so far as his land 
was concerned, existed in a moneyless economy. The peon was 
tied to the land, working on it as the owner required, and in 
addition giving ten days’ labour every year in the owner’s 
household. In return he received a few acres which he culti- 
vated for his own subsistence, some cocoa, virtually his only 
solace, and, if his crop failed, sufficient food to tide him over 
until the next harvest. Such money as the owner had was spent 
either out of the country or on imported consumer goods. It was 
indeed rare for it to be spent on agricultural machinery, im- 
proved seeds or better breeding stock. So production remained 
at the level at which it had been during the Spanish occupation, 
and it was not surprising that one of the first acts of the new 
Government was to attempt a drastic agrarian reform. 

The Reform Law, reminiscent though it is of similar laws in 
Iron Curtain countries, is in many ways eminently reasonable. 
Thus it exempts from expropriation farms where the proprietor 
has invested capital in machinery or in modern methods, and 
also land where the owner or his immediate family is personally 
responsible for working it. Furthermore, it allows owners to re- 
tain land for their own use, even in considerable quantities, 
once the minimum requirements of the peons have been met. 
Apparently it was aimed solely at those proprietors of large 
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tracts of land who did nothing but draw livelihood from them, 
and who failed to take any steps to increase their output or to 
improve their methods. 

In practice it has not worked out in this way. At the time of 
the Land Reform the Government provided many of the Indian 
peons with arms and, if they did not encourage them, at least 
allowed them to take possession of the land themselves without 
waiting for the due process of law. In the course of this peasant 
revolt many landowners were killed, and the majority of the re- 
mainder left the country. The result is that to-day there are 
large areas of land which are completely uncultivated (in addi- 
tion to those that were uncultivated before the Reform), while 
the standard of cultivation of much of the rest is even lower than 
before. The peons have taken possession of such areas as they 
wish, regardless of the amount the law allows them, and on that 
land grow merely what they require for their own consumption. 
It follows that even less than before is available for the towns 
and the mines. 

There are still some owners who have stayed, principally 
those who, prior to Land Reform, had established good rela- 
tionships with their workers and who were attempting to 
modernize their methods. But even among these there are few 
who to-day can afford to pay the comparatively high cash wage 
that is required of them and then have the capital necessary for 
the development of their land. Much of this I learnt in a den- 
tist’s waiting-room in La Paz. Happily I had not gone there as a 
patient, but because I was given an introduction to the dentist 
in his capacity as landowner. I climbed two flights of stone stairs 
— no easy task at that altitude — and while waiting for him to 
finish with his last patient had ten minutes in which to recover 
my breath and a chance to admire the diplomas from American 
dental colleges hanging on his wall. 

He owned about 15,000 acres not many kilometres out of La 
Paz with forty-five families living and working on the estate, 
each of whom now had 25 acres for his own use. In addition 
there were paid workers owning no land. The forty-five families 
worked, he told me, on an average, two days a week for him and 
the rest of the time on their own land, receiving a cash wage of 
180 bolivianos for a day’s work — in terms of the official rate of 
exchange this is approaching a dollar; in terms of purchasing 
power it means about 8 lb. of barley, and even less of wheat. 
The dentist continued to visit his estate at week-ends — though 
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after heavy rains it was almost unapproachable — and, although 
alive to future dangers, was not unduly pessimistic. He was, 
however, happy to have his profitable profession to depend on 
rather than his broad acres. Certainly his interests lay more in 
that direction than in agriculture, and when I met him by 
chance a few days later on the same stone staircase, where I had 
been visiting another landowner whose office was in the same 
building, we had a twenty-minute conversation on the English 
Health Service. I had great difficulty in convincing him that it 
was still possible for doctors and dentists to retain their private 
practice if they so desired, as well as their professional integrity, 
in spite of the fact that there was free medical attention for all. 

It is not only the Land Reform which has made the position 
of farmers in Bolivia difficult. American aid has added to their 
handicaps. For instance, American wheat, owing to govern- 
mental manipulation of exchange rates, is sold at a price with 
which the home producer cannot compete, while any machinery 
that the landowner wishes to bring in must be paid for at a far 
less favourable rate of exchange. 

At Cochabamba, in the foothills of the Andes some 150 miles 
east of La Paz, J spent the night with the English manager of a 
well-equipped vegetable-oil factory. The original idea here was 
to encourage the production of oil seeds, for which both the soil 
and climate in the plains is well suited. The factory was sited on 
the only railway line so that the difficulty of bringing the crop 
to it would not be unduly great. It was well laid out and 
equipped, but to-day is producing only a fraction of what it is 
capable, while the production of oil seeds in Bolivia is negligible. 
The reason for this is that sufficient vegetable oils are now being 
imported from the United States to supply the needs of the 
whole country. Thus not only has a promising young industry 
been killed, but further investment in similar undertakings is 
discouraged and the cultivators of the plain are cut off from 
what might be one of their most profitable crops. 

I spent several days in Cochabamba, a not unattractive town 
with a few ornate Spanish buildings, a river which, after one of 
the heavy storms which took place while I was there, showed the 
extent of soil erosion that was taking place in the hills; and a 
surprisingly comfortable hotel with patio and green trees and 
plumbing in working order. Owing to the favourable rate of ex- 
change there were a good many students from Brazil spending a 
holiday there to escape from the heat of the plains, as well as 
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German business men and American oil experts investigating 
the development of the considerable resources which are now 
being exploited. One evening in particular I remember, passed in 
the small hotel bedroom of two Texan oilmen, while the rain 
fell down outside with tropical violence, drinking good Scotch 
whisky mixed with fizzy lemonade and listening to tales of the 
old wild-catting days in the Canadian oilfields. 

The agricultural Americans were of a very different type — re- 
tired professors from State universities, or Extension Service 
teachers, living respectably with their families on the outskirts 
of the town, playing canasta in the evenings and golf at week- 
ends, and driving every morning to their offices, struggling, 
without much enthusiasm or sense of mission, to inculcate the 
habits of clean milk production into the cow-keepers of 
Cochabamba. 

The town is in the centre of much of the development work 
that is being undertaken in Bolivia, and the regional director 
showed me with justifiable pride plans and photographs of the 
new road which at last links the railhead from the Pacific with 
the Atlantic line, which has finally penetrated as far as Santa 
Cruz. 

Time was too short and the weather too uncertain for me to 
attempt the journey to Santa Cruz by road, so once more I flew, 
this time in company with a missionary who had left Scotland 
some forty years earlier and, after a stay in New Zealand, had 
come with his wife to live among the Indians of Bolivia. Since 
then he had spent his time moving with his family from plain to 
mountain and back, travelling on foot and on donkey, speaking 
to the Indians in their own language, being stoned out of vil- 
lages or received with favour, but determined to remain in the 
country for the rest of his life, and soon to be joined by his eldest 
son, now completing his missionary training in New Zealand. 

Santa Cruz was hot with the heat of the jungle, though a 
large area of land round it had been cleared and was under 
crop. In the office of the local Governor again I saw plans for 
the future, but it was from others who I met in the unpaved 
streets that it was possible to get a better idea of the limitations 
and slow rate of progress that could be expected. 

It was in the light of these haphazard meetings that I evalu- 
ated the claims and the hopes of the Government as told me by 
the Minister of Agriculture in La Paz. He was firm in the inten- 
tion of the Government that the country should become self- 
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supporting. According to the plan, this is to be achieved by the 
injection of capital from the mining profits (disregarding the 
fact that the mines are to-day being run at a loss), increased 
education in rural areas, cash incentives by way of higher wages 
and the creation of the habit for consumer goods such as 
clothes and bicycles. Whether this be wishful thinking or not, 
the effect of such policies cannot be felt for very many years 
to come. In the meantime it is clear that Bolivia can become less 
dependent upon imported food only if production is increased 
by the use of modern methods and machinery (both of which 
require more capital than any individual is likely to be able to 
lay his hands on) ; and if the extra crops, when once produced, 
can be taken away from the farms and sent to the mines and 
cities. Having once embarked upon an agrarian reform it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to return to a system of private 
capitalist farming on a large enough scale to make either of 
these things possible. Does the only alternative lie in following 
the normal course of Land Reform in Communist countries and 
establishing first collective and then State farms? Or will it be 
possible to develop some form of agricultural co-operation giving 
the advantages of large-scale farming and at the same time the 
freedom and incentive of peasant cultivation ? Unless something 
of this sort transpires it may well be that American aid will lead 
directly to Bolivian agriculture making inevitable the appear- 
ance of a completely Communist state. 
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Tennyson and the Sinful Queen 
Betty Miller 


first discovered, in his father’s library, the small, imper- 

fect two-volume edition of Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur, pub- 
lished in 1816 by Walker and Edwards. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the influence of this work upon Tennyson, an influence 
that for so many years governed the tenor of his personal and his 
creative life alike. Hallam Tennyson, in his Memoir, justly em- 
phasizes the importance of the Arthurian theme in the life of his 
father. 


‘The vision of Arthur as I have drawn him,’ my father said, 
‘had come upon me when, little more than a boy, I first lighted 
upon Malory’; and it dwelt with him to the end; and we may 
say now that the completed poem, The Idylls of the King, re- 
garded as a whole, gives his innermost being more fully, though 
not more truly, than Jn Memoriam. 


M RED TENNYSON was a boy at Somersby when he 


But the vision of Arthur as Tennyson has drawn him is by no 
means the vision of Arthur as Malory drew him; and there can 
be little doubt that the youthful Tennyson, reading the story in 
the light of his own emotional needs, transformed ‘the renowned 
Prince Arthur’ into the ideal figure, wise, gentle and paternal, 
of which the harsher realities of life under the Rector of 
Somersby conspired throughout his formative years so painfully 
to deprive him. 

The strong attraction which Malory exercised over Tennyson 
is nevertheless, and all things considered, a curious one. 


The whole pleasure of Za Morte d’ Arthur [wrote Roger 
Aschem in his Scholemaster] standeth in two speciall points, in 
open manslaughter and bold bawdrye; in which booke they be 
counted the noblest knightes that do kill most men without any 
quarrell, and commit fowlest adoulteries by subtlest shiftes. 


Such being the case, it may be thought surprising that the 
book should have had such a powerful appeal to one so deeply 
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reserved in his attitude to women and so strongly opposed 
throughout his life to blood sports of all kinds. And yet it was the 
man who could not bear so much as the thought of a fish being 
caught on a hook who found himself able to support, with equa- 
nimity, the reiterated brutalities of the Morte D’ Arthur: the 
horses that in battle ‘went in blood up to the fetlocks’; the 
knight who dealt his opponent such a blow that ‘he clave his 
head to the paps’; the sight of King Arthur himself, ‘so bloody, 
that by his shield might no man know him, for all was blood and 
brains on his sword’; an Arthur who attacked his foe so fiercely 
‘that he carve his belly and cut off his genytours, that his guts 
and his entrails fell down to the ground.’ 

This lusty warrior, it will be observed, has little in common 
with the ‘blameless king’ of the Jdylls. Blameless ? Malory makes 
it plain enough at the outset that it is nothing less than the sin 
of Arthur himself that is responsible for ‘the destruction of all 
this realm’. Not adultery but incest is the canker at the heart of 
Camelot, as once at Thebes. In the first book of all, oracle-like, 
Merlin warns Arthur of what is to come. ‘Ye have done a thing 
of late that God is displeased with you, for ye have lain by your 
sister, and on her ye have gotten a child that shall destroy you 
and all the knights of your realm.’ 

The child is Mordred; and it is Mordred, at once son and 
nephew, who at the close of the Morte D’ Arthur forces the final 
catastrophe upon the king and the Round Table. That he suc- 
ceeds in doing so, however, is due primarily to the weakness of 
Arthur himself. The adultery of Guenever with Launcelot, long- 
established, was known not only to the court but to the king as 
well. Had not Merlin warned Arthur, when — at the insistence 
of his barons — Arthur agreed to take a wife, that ‘Guenever was 
not wholesome for him to take to wife, for . .. Launcelot should 
love her and she him again’? This warning Arthur ignored; as 
with other intimations of the same nature, ‘he put all that out of 
his thought’: and if he continued throughout the years stead- 
fastly to ignore the relationship that existed between them, it 
was not for fear of losing his wife, but in dread of the greater ca- 
lamity of losing the presence, at his side, of the man whom of all 
others he most admired and loved. His réle throughout, until 
Mordred forces him, sorely against his will, to take action, is the 
inglorious one of mari complaisant; and when, finally, Mordred 
comes to him post-haste with the news that Launcelot, surprised 
in the chamber of the queen, has fought his way out, slaying 
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thirteen knights in the attempt, the comment of the wronged 
husband is one of simple admiration. 

‘Jesu mercy, said the king, he is a marvellous knight of 
prowess.” 

It is, however, necessary to add that the lukewarm attitude of 
Arthur to his ‘fair queen’ is wholly consistent with that aspect of 
courtly love, in which any woman, wife or paramour, took a 
secondary place in the emotional life of the man who professed 
to be the slave of her lightest whim. Hence the equanimity of 
Malory’s Sir Dinas, whose lady has absconded with another 
knight, taking with her a pair of brachets, or greyhounds, be- 
longing to Sir Dinas. ‘And when Sir Dinas come home and 
missed his paramour and his brachets, then was he wrother for 
his brachets than for the lady.’ Hence, too, King Arthur’s dis- 
may at the necessity of waging war upon the man openly 
proved to be the lover of the queen. 


And therefore, said the king, wit you well my heart was 
never so heavy as it is now, and much more am I sorrier for my 
good knights’ loss than for the loss of my fair queen: for queens 
I might have enow, but such a fellowship of good knights shall 
never be together in no company. 


Mr C. S. Lewis has commented on the small part played by 
Alde, Roland’s betrothed, in the Chanson de Roland; and his re- 
marks are no less applicable to the relative relationship between 
the sexes in the Morte D’ Arthur itself: 


The figure of the betrothed is shadowy compared with that 
of the friend, Oliver. The deepest of worldly emotions in this 
period is the love of man for man, the mutual love of warriors 
who die together fighting against odds, and the affection be- 
tween vassal and lord. . . . But, as we have seen, these male 
affections —- though wholly free from the taint that hangs about 
‘friendship’ in the ancient world — were themselves lover-like; 
in their intensity, their wilful exclusion of other values, and 
their uncertainty, they provided an exercise of the spirit not 
wholly unlike that which later ages have found in ‘love’. 


Herein, one must believe, lay, not wholly consciously perhaps, 
the enduring appeal of Malory to the poet who was to find in 
his love for Arthur Hallam the most profound emotional ex- 
perience of his entire life. 

To judge by the Jdylls of the King, Alfred Tennyson’s attitude 
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to women was a singularly ambivalent one. The first Idyll, pri- 
vately printed in 1857, bore the title Enid and Nimué: The True 
and the False; a simple dichotomy, expressive of the poet’s con- 
viction that women were either meek, blue-eyed, loyal wives, 
like the patient and much-tried Enid, or sensual scheming har- 
lots, like the ruthless Nimué. 


For men at most differ as Heaven and earth, 
But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 


Later, two supporting portraits were added to the cast: on the 
nether side, Arthur’s mature and sin-laden queen, Guinevere; 
and, on the side of the angels, that pure if hysterical virgin, 
Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, Elaine, the lily maid of 
Astolat. But if, in these four Jdylls, the balance between sacred 
and profane love is thus evenly preserved, the total impression, 
nevertheless, arising from Tennyson’s treatment of the Ar- 
thurian legend, is that the downfall of the king and the Round 
Table was primarily, if not wholly, due to the nefarious influ- 
ence of women. It is a conclusion by no means stressed by 
Malory. In the Morte D’ Arthur, it is true, the majority of the 
women who are not negligible, mere cyphers of docility or vir- 
tue, are ‘sorceresses’ and evilly disposed towards Arthur and his 
knights, from the ‘queen-sorceress’, Morgan le Fay, and her 
troupe of mischief-working damosels, down to the unnamed 
huntress who, in her single appearance upon the scene, has the 
misfortune to hit Sir Launcelot with a broad arrow ‘in such a 
place that he might not sit in no saddle’. 

But these ‘false enchantresses’, though troublesome enough, 
are not charged by Malory with the responsibility for the ulti- 
mate downfall of Arthur; and it is noticeable not only that he 
passes unscathed, as do most of his knights, though all the spells 
that flicker like summer lightning about his path, but that, 
when all is accomplished, it is in the lap of his sister, Morgan le 
Fay, that the king lays his head as the barge bears him to 
Avilon to be healed of the ‘grievous wound’ inflicted, in final, 
retributive battle, by the hand of one who is both son and 
nephew alike, the evil-working Sir Mordred himself. 

Tennyson will have none of this. Throughout the Jdylls the 
(Edipus-echoes in the story are assiduously stifled: Arthur, 
speaking of Mordred, refers to him in an off-hand manner as 
‘My sister’s son — no kin of mine.’ In other respects, too, re- 
sponsibility is disclaimed or shifted, and for the purposes of the 
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Victorian morality play into which he transformed the Morte 
D? Arthur (‘By King Arthur I always meant the soul, and by the 
Round Table the passions and capacities of a man’) Tennyson 
succeeded in the feat of creating an ideal Arthur, ‘blameless 
King and stainless man’, by the simple expedient of transferring 
all the blame and stain to the women of the piece. Thus, it is no 
longer the king’s fatal passion for his own sister, but the fleshly 
lusts of ‘the sinful Queen’ that is responsible for the downfall of 
Arthur’s realm; it is Guinevere with her hidden guilt who 


like a new disease, unknown to men 
Creeps, no precautions used, among the crowd, 
Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes and saps 
The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 
With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young: 


Guinevere, finally, who at the dictate of Tennyson, gamely 
shoulders the blame and acknowledges herself to be 


that wicked one, who broke 
The vast design and purpose of the King. 


A similar and yet more striking shift of emphasis takes place 
in Nimué, afterwards called Vivien. Hallam Tennyson, in his 
notes to the poem, claims that the story, essentially original, was 
founded on specific passages in the Morte D’ Arthur. But the pas- 
sages, which he quotes, serve on the contrary to show how radi- 
cally Tennyson disassociated himself from the story as told by 
Malory. In the latter version, Merlin, who was ‘assotted and 
doated on one of the ladies of the lake’, 


would let her have no rest, but always he would be with her. 
... And always Merlin lay about the lady to have her maiden- 
hood,* and she was ever passing weary of him, and fain would 
have been delivered of him, for she was afeared of him because 
he was a devil’s son, and she could not beskyfte him by no 
means. 


To Tennyson nothing was more repugnant, apparently, than 
the thought of a man of eminence becoming at the prompting 
of his senses the slave and dupe of a woman. Characteristically, 
he solved the problem by throwing the whole system into re- 
verse. In the Jdyils, therefore, it is not Merlin but Vivien who 
pursues and wheedles and seduces; as it is Merlin, indifferent 


* Or, as more decorously paraphrased by Hallam Tennyson, ‘to have her 
love’. 
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or irritable, who seeks, to the last, to repel her unwelcome ad- 
vances. Tennyson, his son tells us, ‘created the character of 
Vivien with much care — as‘the evil genius of the Round Table — 
who in her lustfulness of the flesh could not believe in anything 
either good or great.’ (But is lust in a female necessarily incom- 
patible with a respect for virtue or eminence?) It is not, how- 
ever, surprising to find that Tennyson seized on this story — in 
which, by her ‘subtle working’, a woman succeeds in immuring 
her powerful lover in a rock-tomb — as yet another and pre- 
eminent example of that destructive attitude towards his own 
sex which the poet half divined, half feared in all women. 

That Tennyson did indeed see in women a threat to his own 
security is suggested by a poem published in 1885, the year in 
which the last of the Jdylls also appeared. The poem, The Dead 
Prophet, underlines a haunting fear that the curiosity and malice 
of women would in the end conspire to undo him. Despite the 
date, 182-, misleadingly appended, the fact that Tennyson 
identified himself with the unfortunate prophet is borne out by 
his son. 

My father said when writing this poem: 


‘While I live the owts! 
When I die the cHouts!’ 


























He had a strong conviction that the world likes to know about 
the roughnesses, eccentricities, and defects of a man of genius, 
rather than what he really is. 


In this poem (which none, perhaps, but the male biographer 
can expect to read with equanimity) no sooner is the prophet 
dead -— 













Dead, who had served his time, 
Was one of the people’s kings, 

Had labour’d in lifting them out of slime, 
And showing them, souls have wings! 


— than a ‘vulturous Beldam’ glides forth and, pushing aside his 
wife and child, proceeds to conduct a ghoulish post-mortem. 


She tumbled his helpless corpse about. 
‘Small blemish upon the skin! 

But I think we know what is fair without 

Is often as foul within.’ 










She crouch’d, she tore him part from part, 
And out of his body she drew 
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The red Blood-eagle* of liver and heart; 
She held them up to the view; 


She gabbled, as she groped in the dead, 
And all the people were pleased; 
‘See, what a little heart,’ she said, 
‘And the liver is half-diseased !’ 


She tore the Prophet after death, 
And the people paid her well. 

Lightnings flicker’d along the heath; 
One shriek’d ‘The fires of Hell!’ 


Now, the ‘lissome Vivien’ has precisely this in common with 
the ‘vulturous Beldam’ of the poem: she is without respect for 
the reputation of the great. In her attempt to win over Merlin 
to her own point of view, incautiously, she lets her tongue 

Rage like a fire among the noblest names, 

Polluting and imputing her whole self, 

Defaming and defacing, till she left 

Not even Lancelot brave, nor Galahad pure. 


Merlin recoils from her as from a creature ‘with every sense as 
false and foul As the poach’d filth that floods the middle street’. 
There follows a tirade on his part in which there rumble, 
audibly, the recorded reverberations of the poet’s own conver- 
sation with his friends. Tennyson, wrote James Knowles, ‘was 
fond of saying that “every man imputes himself”’.’ Accordingly, 
through the white beard of Merlin comes a voice proclaiming 
that it is they, the backbiters, 


that most impute a crime 
Are pronest to it, and impute themselves, 
Wanting the mental range; or low desire 
Not to feel lowest makes them level all; 
Yea, they would pare the mountain to the plain, 
To leave an equal baseness; and in this 
Are harlots like the crowd, that if they find 
Some stain or blemish in a man of note, 
Not grieving that their greatest are so small, 
Inflate themselves with some insane delight, 
And judge all nature from her feet of clay, 
Without the will to lift their eyes, and see 
Her godlike head crown’d with spiritual fire, 
And touching other worlds. 


* Old Viking term for lungs, liver, etc., when torn by the conqueror out 
of the body of the conquered. (Tennyson’s note.) 
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There is a vehemence in these outbursts against ‘the wily 
Vivien’ and her kind which evokes echoes of Milton, and indeed 
the situation of Merlin and of Samson is essentially the same. 
Undermined by the curiosity and the cunning of a woman, each 
yields up his ‘capital secret’, losing in consequence not only all 
power over his own destiny, but the one essential virtue upon 
which his reputation rests. Samson Agonistes, as we know, made a 
profound impression upon Alfred Tennyson at the age of twelve. 
That the impression had not been effaced thirty-five years later 
is proved by the fact that when, in little more than a month, the 
poet wrote his Vivien, not only the mood but, at times, the 
phraseology of Milton suffused the text of his own ‘essentially 
original’ story. Here (italics imposed) in Milton: 


Thrice she essayed, with flattering prayers and sighs, 
And amorous reproaches, to win from me 

My capital secret .. . 

Yet the fourth time, when, mustering all her wiles, 
With blandished parleys, feminine assaults, 
Tongue-batteries, she surceased not day nor night 
To storm me, over-watched and wearied out, 

At times when men seek most repose and rest, 

I yielded, and unlocked her all my heart. . . 


And Tennyson: 


she call’d him lord and liege, 
Her seer, her bard, her silver star of eve, 
Her God, her Merlin, the one passionate love 
Of her whole life . . . 
Till now the storm, its burst of passion spent, 
Moaning and calling out of other lands, 
Had left the ravaged woodland yet once more 
To peace; and what should not have been had been, 
For Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn, 
Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 





Quoted in its entirety, the above passage shows how closely 
Tennyson equated the ceding up of Merlin’s secret — as of his 
death — with the act of sexual surrender to a woman. How 
closely, too, he identified himself with Merlin is revealed by the 
biographical poem Merlin and the Gleam, published when Tenny- 
son was eighty, in which the magic of Merlin is described as 
‘the higher poetic imagination’, and, addressing posterity, 
Tennyson boldly affirms: 
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Jam Merlin, 

And J am dying, 

Jam Merlin 

Who follow the Gleam. 


Milton’s description of the condition of blindness made a last- 
ing impression upon the youthful Alfred. A few years later, 
his own short-sightedness was to afford him material for 
a fear of blindness which afflicted him to the end of his days. 
In a note, undated, Edward Fitzgerald mentions that the poet 
‘was still afraid of blindness, which his brother Frederick said 
might accompany the perception of the inward Sublime as in 
Homer and Milton.’ The fear continued to haunt him (‘a sad 
thing,’ he said, ‘to barter the universal light for the power of 
“Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old” ’) ; and it is characteristic 
of the irrational nature of the obsession that many years later, 
after a visit to an eminent eye specialist — where, after a careful 
and detailed inspection, he was ‘most heartily reassured about 
his eyes — Tennyson turned to his companion and said with 
utter gloom, ‘No man shall persuade me that I’m not going 
blind.’ 

But that was yet to be; and meantime, discovering Samson 
Agonistes in his father’s library at Somersby, the twelve-year-old 
boy had received, and through the baptismal medium of poetry 
itself, his first unforgettable introduction to the dual nature of 
woman: Miltonic woman, ‘at first all heavenly under virgin 
veil’, and presently a ‘cleaving mischief’ as well as a major 
source of danger to the man she marries. He had seen how Sam- 
son’s secret was wrung from him in ‘height of Nuptial love pro- 
fessed’ by one bride, as amid ‘Spousal embraces’ by another; 
and, loss of strength, blindness and death following upon these 
intimacies, had, it seems, derived the confused but indelible 
impression that at no time was a man in greater jeopardy than 
at the moment of sexual union with the woman of his choice. Is 
it surprising that the early poetry of Alfred Tennyson is notably 
preoccupied with the situation of women, Fatima, Mariana, and 
the like, all pining, all craving, in solitude, for the embraces of 
the lover who remains throughout so warily and inexplicably 
absent from the scene? 














Shakespearean Atrocities 


Richard Findlater 





theatre, actors and dramatists must re-establish the reign 
of terror. It is necessary to strike fear, disgust and horror 
into the hearts of the audience if they are to feel that liberating 
pity for man in extremis, that cathartic combination of rebellion 
and acceptance which the experience of tragedy may provide. 
Both the Aristotelian conditions of pity and terror have, how- 
ever, been virtually eliminated from the serious English stage. 
The great Greek tragedies are seldom performed, for our actors 
and poets appear to shirk the challenge of their translation. 
Few Elizabethan plays survive in performance, outside the 
Shakespearean canon, and even here it was for long the custom 
to exclude such ‘barbarities’ as the murder of the Macduffs or 
the blinding of Gloucester. No living dramatist would dare to 
write a tragedy based, like those of Sophocles and Euripides, 
upon monstrous crimes and punishments, for the Lord Chamber- 
lain ensures that stage vices are small, English and unspec- 
tacular; and, in any event, the current exaltation of under- 
statement has put a premium on the voiceless agony and the 
bloodless murder. It is a symptom of theatrical disintegration 
when crime is, by and large, limited to one specialized form of 
dramaturgy — the murder play; and this, moreover, has become 
so bound by convention that it is generally a formal charade of 
violence, in which emotions are replaced by clues, and the 
destruction of human life is merely something which keeps 
Scotland Yard in full employment. Horror, dissociated from 
drama, is restricted to Grand Guignol — a still smaller depart- 
ment of the theatre, where it is used to titillate and shock as an 
end in itself; yet even this concocted violence has enjoyed little 
support from English audiences. 

There is all the more reason, then, why a revival of Titus 
Andronicus should be of particular interest, in the problems 
which it sets the actors, the directors and the audience. For this 


Be ORE tragedy can be rehabilitated in the modern 
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neglected play, the last of the Thirty-Seven to be presented in 
the Birthplace of its disputed author, includes thirteen deaths, 
two mutilations, one rape and one cannibal banquet. It is an 
anthology of horrors. Keats described the effect of King Lear as 
‘Intensity, capable of making all disagreeables evaporate from 
their being in close relationship with Beauty and Truth... .’ 
If Titus Andronicus, at Stratford, approaches that effect, it is not 
only because of the magnificent acting of Sir Laurence Olivier, 
but also because of the ruthless editing of the director, Mr Peter 
Brook; if, in sum, one feels neither the pure horror of 
tragedy nor the sickening terrorism of the horror-comic it is 
not entirely due to Mr Brook’s deliberate distancing of the events, 
but it is also a proof of Schlegel’s dictum that the play is ‘a 
tragedy framed according to a false idea of the tragic’. By his 
handling of the play Mr Brook has evaded the more extrava- 
gant beastliness of the author’s inventions, yet even so Titus 
Andronicus makes unusual demands upon the emotional recep- 
tivity of English playgoers. It confronts them with a parade of 
violent atrocities, sanctioned by a great actor, and stamped 
with the name of Shakespeare — for the Memorial Theatre, 
somewhat unscrupulously, ignores any suggestion that this 
bloodcurdling Senecan thriller was not, in fact, composed by 
the Swan of Avon. Nobody, surprisingly, giggles; nobody 
faints; nobody telephones the Lord Chamberlain. For this is 
certified Shakespeare, and Shakespeare can do no wrong. Yet 
it is not only reverent Bardolatry that keeps the Stratford play- 
goers so quietly in their seats; it is the spectacle of great artful- 
ness which touches, at times, great art; it is the experience of 
superbly theatrical theatre which accepts the necessity of horror. 


* * * * 


Although the Stratford programme implies, without com- 
punction, that it is all his own work, The Most Lamentable 
Romaine Tragedie of Titus Andronicus has never held a secure 
place in the canon; and, although it was apparently one of the 
most popular plays of its time, it has had only three revivals on 
the English stage during the last hundred years. As the pro- 
gramme observes, ‘there are many obvious reasons for its . . . 
neglect’ after the 1720s; they are, by and large, identical with 
the reasons for its previous popularity. In England, until recent 
years, the vote was against Shakespeare’s authorship. Dr 
Johnson wrote that ‘the barbarity of the spectacles, and the 
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general massacre, which are here exhibited, can scarcely be 
conceived tolerable to any audience. . . . That Shakespeare 
wrote any part. . . I see no reason for believing.’ (Yet Johnson, 
we must remember, preferred Nahum Tate’s ending of Lear to 
the one supplied by its author.) Hazlitt declared that Titus was 
merel,’ ‘an accumulation of vulgar physical horrors, in which 
the power exercised by the poet bears no proportion to the 
repugnance excited by the object’, and refused to debit Shakes- 
peare with responsibility. In our own time Mr T. S. Eliot has 
described it (in 1927) as ‘one of the stupidest and most un- 
inspiring plays ever written, a play in which it is incredible that 
Shakespeare had any hand at all, a play in which the best 
passages would be too highly honoured by the signature of 
Peele. . . .” Yet scholarly opinion, on the whole, now gives 
Shakespeare the credit for most, if not all of the play; Titus, it 
has been suggested, represents a piece by some minor play- 
maker — George Peele is a popular candidate — which was 
hastily revised by Shakespeare. That revision has now been 
completed, at Stratford, by Mr Peter Brook. Yet many of those 
who believe that Shakespeare had a hand in the play still rate 
it as a third-rate potboiler; and Professor Dover Wilson even 
suggests that he wrote it as a burlesque, that the recurrent 
lamentations ‘provide most of the fun’, and that it was ‘a huge 
joke which . . . Shakespeare enjoyed twice over’. How, then, 
can such a play be staged as ‘an austere and grim Roman 
tragedy’, which is Mr Brook’s view of the work, and presented 
without a titter from the audience? The answer is, as I have 
already indicated, that Mr Brook has ‘trimmed’ it — to use 
Aaron’s joyful euphemism for Lavinia’s mutilation — and has 
amended its grosser errors. 

In one notorious scene, Titus chops off his own hand in order 
to save the lives of his two sons — tricked by the devilish Aaron 
the Moor; but the hand is brought back to him, with the bloody 
heads of his sons. He picks up one head, tells his brother Marcus 
to carry the other, and says to his tongueless, handless daughter 
Lavinia: 
Beare thou my hand sweet wench betweene thy teeth. 


At Stratford, however, Miss Vivien Leigh (as Lavinia) is spared 
such grisly exercise, for Mr Brook follows the Quarto reading 
and changes ‘teeth’ to ‘arms’. Both hand and head, moreover, 
are indistinguishably enclosed in rather decorative containers, 
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borne in torchlight with pomp and circumstance, so that the 
strange procession takes on a macabre dignity. Lavinia’s rape, 
again, is suggested by a formalized attack, and her mutilated 
arms — those ‘stumps’ which the author delights to mention — 
are concealed in tasteful drapery. When Marcus teaches her to 
write her violators’ names in the sand, she takes the staff be- 
tween her arms and not, as the text indicates, in her mouth; 
and her revenge on these two princes, is, happily for all con- 
cerned, carried out offstage, although she does appear briefly 
with a basin (to collect the blood when her father cuts their 
throats). Moreover, in the culminating horror of the play, 
Titus presides over the Thyestean banquet looking not so much 
‘like a Cooke’, as the author requested, but more like a Carmel- 
ite; the pie itself, in which the two princes are served up to their 
mother, is commendably small; and Mr Brook has cut Titus’s 
gloating lines: 

Why there they are both, baked in that Pie, 

Whereof their Mother daintily hath fed, 

Eating the flesh that she herself hath bred, 


(although Mr Kenneth Tynan and Mr Evelyn Waugh appear 
to differ about the excision of this ‘unspeakable’ passage). 

It is not only because of the physical atrocities, however, that 
Titus Andronicus has been so long neglected; no less notorious 
are the horrors of its language. Who can believe that Shakes- 
peare wrote the speech made by Marcus on discovering his 
raped and mutilated niece, with these justly celebrated lines: 


Why dost not speak to me? 
Alas, a Crimson river of warme blood, 
Like to a bubling fountaine stir’d with winde, 
Doth rise and fall betweene thy Rosed lips, 
Comming and going with thy hony breath. . . 
Ah, now thou turn’st thy face away for shame: 
And notwithstanding all this losse of blood, 
As from a Conduit with their issuing Spouts, 
Yet doe thy cheekes looke red as Titans face, 
Blushing to be encountred with a Cloud. 


Such nauseous stuff, however, in which Professor Dover Wilson 
finds a deliberate Shakespearean parody of the bombastic style, 
is not to be heard at Stratford. Mr Brook has also deleted 
Marcus’s eloquent announcement to Titus that his daughter’s 
tongue has been torn out: 
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O that delightful engine of her thoughts, 

That blab’d then with such pleasing eloquence, 
Is torne from forth that pretty hollow cage, 
Where like a sweet mellodius bird it sung, 
Sweet varied notes inchanting every care. 


Yet, although few people can deny that nearly all Mr 
Brook’s changes are for the better, and although in performance 
the abridged Titus Andronicus seems much more Shakespearean 
than one would believe possible from a reading of the text, the 
fact remains that the play preserved in the First Folio cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination be described as ‘a grim and 
austere Roman tragedy’. I, for one, cannot believe that Shake- 
speare was its only begetter; and even in the selection from 
Titus Andronicus which Mr Brook passes off as the whole play 
there is much that even an apprentice genius could not have 
perpetrated. This production, indeed, does not prove the 
Shakespearean authorship of the play; but it does prove the 
value of extending the repertoire of our national theatres, even 
within the relatively narrow field of Elizabethan drama, and it 
demonstrates the use of the blue pencil in redeeming minor 
plays from the tomb of print. 





* * 








* 


‘The work of producer and designer,’ Mr Brook has said, ‘is 
indivisible’; and Titus Andronicus at Stratford illustrates the 
theatrical advantages of unified control by a single, prodigious 
talent. Mr Brook not only directed and edited the play, but 
wrote the incidental music and designed the seis 2nd costumes, 
with results reminiscent of his justly famous production of 
Measure for Measure at this theatre in 1950. From the beginning 
he establishes the mood of processional gravity with which he 
seeks to lend grandeur to the absurdities of plot (and the first 
half of the play, however amended, is still intransigently un- 
Shakespearean). Against vast, corrugated walls, in encircling 
darkness, the citizens of Rome circle and wind around the 
stage in funereal solemnity. Torches flicker, drums beat slowly, 
attitudes are struck; priests in green robes give an exotic, un- 
localized look to the scene, and the music is appropriately eerie. 
There is no triumph in Titus’s return to Rome, although he is 
welcomed as a hero, for the note of fear and doom is sounded 
at the start, with the help of Mr Brook’s subtly pervasive sound 
effects. It is the discipline of sound, indeed, that is one of the 
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main advantages of Mr Brook’s versatility. Not only are the 
noises that he has chosen used with a fine sense of timing and 
atmospheric colour, but they are — happily — worthless in 
themselves. No orchestra is likely to favour us with these 
tinkles and quavers and rumbles, obtained by ingenious 
mechanical perversities, for no composer. intrudes with his 
incidental and almost always autonomous music. 

In Mr Brook’s designs, moreover, there is a healthy incon- 
sistency, for such considerations as historical fidelity are quite 
properly subordinated to the ¢otal theatrical effect. As Mr 
Evelyn Waugh saw it, ‘Fourteenth-century justices and fourth- 
century legionaries mingled felicitously with visions from Bakst 
ballet’, and less erudite observers have enjoyed the dilution of 
Roman commonplace with Gothic barbarism, without being 
precisely conscious of the methods behind this impressionism — 
any more than they were conscious that some of the sound- 
score was provided by tapping wine-glasses with a pencil. 
‘There was,’ as Mr Waugh says, ‘a consistent unifying dignity 
of spectacle.’ If the audience at Stratford is not sickened by men 
chopping off hands and tearing out tongues, by mothers inciting 
their sons to rape and later eating them at dinner, it is partly 
because of the way in which Mr Brook has formalized the 
horror. Yet he does not hesitate to change from the semi- 
Roman severity of the early scenes to another convention which 
reminded Mr T. C. Worsley of the German expressionist 
cinema of the twenties, when the scene opens out into a small, 
blood-red study where the half-mad Titus sits, planning his 
revenge. It is a daring break in style, successfully carried out by 
a single planner; and Mr Worsley, indeed, suggests that it was 
in this key that the play should have been set throughout. In 
the Roman plays, he says, ‘this abomination of cruelty seemed 


simply unthinkable. The only hope, surely, was to plunge us 


straight into a world nearer that of Dr Caligari than of Corio- 
lanus and to keep us there from start to finish.’ Yet this is, after 
all, a Roman play, the first, if one accepts Shakespeare’s 
authorship, of a series, although the setting may seem imma- 
terial to people as unconvinced as I am that the carnage is 
allegorical. (According to the critic of The Times, these atrocities 
are ‘surely meant to illustrate the familiar Elizabethan meta- 
phor in which disruption of the body politic is imagined in dis- 
memberment of individual men and women. What the 
Andronici suffer, Rome suffers . . .’) Having defined Titus 
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Andronicus as an austere and Roman tragedy, Mr Brook’s com- 
promise was tactful, eclectic and inevitable; yet it proves the 
falsity of that definition that he had to desert the world of 
Coriolanus, in Mr Worsley’s words, for that of Caligari. 

Even Mr Brook, moreover, is unable to bring off the final 
massacre without derision from the audience. The fatal pie is 
served without a giggle, but — partly in reaction against the 
menu — laughter begins to ripple round the house soon after- 
wards. Titus kills Tamora, Saturninus kills Titus, Lucius kills 
Saturninus — and the less spellbound spectators chortle with 
relief. This is partly due, I think, to Mr Brook’s error in break- 
ing away from his formal pattern; in order to give variety to the 
scene, and avoid the more obvious complications of mutual 
slaughter round the dinner table, he makes Lucius throw his 
dagger from a balcony into Saturninus and then jump down 
among the corpses. It is somehow easier to accept rape and 
cannibalism than to believe in the lethal accuracy of stage 
cutlery, and thus — at the climax of the play — the audience is 
distracted by the athletic prowess of Mr Michael Denison and 
his cold, elastic steel. 

There is a iimit to the unity which a producer can achieve in 
acting style, with a company engaged for a mixed programme 
in a relatively short season (by the standards of national 
theatres elsewhere) ; and the Stratford company this year has, 
in my opinion, been curiously chosen. Both Mr Denison and 
Mr Alan Webb, for example, are admirable actors in their own 
field, but that field is not the Works, although they deserve 
every credit for their hard labour and have received it from 
many critics. It is a further tribute to Mr Brook, I think, that 
both actors seem at their Shakespearean best in this produc- 
tion, and that the playing as a whole has a relative unity which, 
if superficial, is none the less welcome. 
































* 





* * * 





It is, above all, the acting of Sir Laurence Olivier which has 
given to this production of Titus Andronicus a claim to historic 
importance in the annals of the modern stage: and this season 
at Stratford has brought him back from the doldrums where he 
has been becalmed for several years, with two great perform- 
ances in two apparently impossible roles - Macbeth and Titus. 
Yet not far below his Titus in theatrical value is the Aaron of 
Mr Anthony Quayle, whose abilities as an administrator too 
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often distract the attention of playgoers (and himself) from his 
rare qualities as an actor. 

Aaron the Moor, the monster of iniquity who exults in the 
horrors of the play, is — it would seem — heir to both Devil and 
Vice of the old morality plays; a devil incarnate, he has the 
pride and strength of Lucifer; a black machiavel, as John F. 
Danby might call him. Yet he is alse the most conspicuously 
Shakespearean character in the play. For his appetite for evil 
is accompanied by a grim humour, defiant courage and a 
passionate tenderness for his baby son — the only scene, Hazlitt — 
thought, that was worthy of Shakespeare was the one in which 
Aaron delights in the birth of this child, born to his mistress 
the Empress, and vows to defend its life. To this character Mr 
Quayle brings a magnificent panache and authority that in- 
dicates the dawning greatness of Aaron’s creator, and puts the 
Moor in the front rank of heroic villains. Here is both man and 
monster, always credible both as loving father and satanic 
sadist, roaring away all considerations of probability or con- 
sistency; how easily he dominates the court with his massive 
strength, exulting in the dangers of his power and his illicit 
love; with what rumbustious contempt he goads on his captors 
to revenge themselves on him. Mr Quayle gives a demonstra- 
tion of the solar plexus acting, beyond psychology, which is all 
too rarely seen on the stage. 

Sir Laurence himself, in amplifying the echoes of King Lear 
that fill this apprentice play, implicates one in that oceanic 
experience of great theatre which he missed as Cordelia’s 
father. He begins by presenting Titus, at his first appearance, 
as an old, weary, white-haired general, whose ‘Hail, Rome ” is 
perfunctory and almost ironic; a soldier overwhelmed by the 
loss of so many sons (‘With acknowledgments to Lady Brack- 
nell,’ wrote Kenneth Tynan, ‘to lose one son may be accounted 
a misfortune: to lose twenty-four, as Titus does, looks like care- 
lessness.’) He delivers his speech mechanically and speaks of 
his ‘teares of true joy for his return to Rome’ almost with a 
yawn, hand on the hilt of his sword; and his age, as Mr Worsley 
wrote, ‘is visible in every line of the walk and stance and the 
dropping chin’. He is a blunt, tactless soldier, accustomed to 
authority, and when Saturninus is acclaimed emperor Titus 
motions all the people to kneel, with a cheery wave of the hand, 
while he himself remains standing, thereby adding fuel to the 
fire of Saturninus’s resentment. From this naturalist study 
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Olivier moves into a different mode of acting, when Titus’s 
woes begin to accumulate and his rant rises in intensity. 
Speeches that seem, on the printed page, mere rhodomontade 
come alive in Sir Laurence’s mouth as great rhetoric. With 
what Lear-like pathos he speaks the lines: 

O, here I lift this one hand up to heaven, 

And bow this feeble ruin to the earth, 

If any power pitties wretched teares, 

To that I call: what wilt thou kneele with me? 

Doe then deare heart, for heaven shall heare our prayers, 

Or with our sighs weele breath the welkin dimme, 

And staine the Sun with fogge as sometime cloudes, 

When they do hug him in their melting bosomes. 


This is one of those passages which, to Professor Dover Wilson, 
seemed to ‘provide most of the fun’ of Titus Andronicus, yet at 
Stratford those lines are not ridiculous but sublime. How un- 
forgettable, too, is his delivery of the words, ‘I am the Sea’, 
when he seems veritably to engulf the audience in his despairing 
grief; and his utter quietness, after this long passage of inspired 
rant, when Titus receives the news of his sons’ deaths and his 
own betrayal. He leans against a pillar, head tilted backwards, 
and his face is a tragic mask of grinning whiteness, a suffering 
image of antiquity. ‘Now is a time to storme, why art thou 
still?’, says his brother; and Titus answers with an indescrib- 
ably gentle, terrible laugh — in one of those moments when the 
actor goes beyond words into the depths of human experi- 
ence. It is by acting with body and soul, not merely with face 
and hands, by exchanging the science of naturalism for the 
magic of theatricalism, that Sir Laurence lends the pity and 
terror of tragedy to a bad, bowdlerized play. 

One of the values of Titus Andronicus, indeed, is its reminder 
of the rewards which bad plays may provide for our under- 
nourished actors and directors, obliged as they are to choose 
between one man’s masterpieces and other men’s kitsch; and 
of the importance of giving players such opportunities of pre- 
senting man at the end of his tether, in the extremity of agony 
or bliss or knowledge. When actors are put upon the rack, it 
is their destiny as victims of the mimic ritual torture which lies 
at the centre of Western drama. Great actors suffer greatly; and 
in sacrificing themselves, they help to remake, ever so slightly 
but unmistakably, the selves of their spectators—by rapture and 
by terror. 
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A Note on the Japanese 


J. G. Weightman 


HEN the first space-ship reaches the moon, the cul- 
tural representative (if any such has been persuaded 


to risk the journey) will hurry along to watch the local 
inhabitants performing their traditional drama, and will be 
suitably impressed. We are now very broadminded in our 
approach to culture. Frenchmen can be found at Lord’s, inter- 
rogating the blank, hieratic face of English cricket, and few well- 
read Englishmen’ will admit to being bored at the Comédie 
Frangaise. All rites and symbols are recognized as valid, from 
little girls playing hopscotch on the pavement to little bells 
ringing during Mass. We know that all these things are impor- 
tant for someone and should therefore be treated with respect. 
It follows that the fairly large audience watching the Japanese 
dancers at Covent Garden was well disposed. But how was one 
to know about quality? It must take a Frenchman years to 
learn to tell when the cricket at Lord’s is bad, and an English- 
man just as long to be shocked by a vulgar performance of 
Bérénice. Watching the Japanese, we were like the cultural 
representative on the moon, except that confusing memories of 
Gilbert and Sullivan and Madame Butterfly kept drifting through 
our minds. 

Let us be honest. A good deal of the show could, from our 
point of view, seem insipid or incongruously comic. The splen- 
dour of the costumes does not make up for the fact that they 
turn the dancer into a stiff, ornate beetle. If the symbolism of 
his colour-scheme and of his restricted gestures is unknown to 
us, we cannot be very moved by the elaborate flapping of his 
sleeves. Another difficulty is that formal Japanese stage speech 
sounds, at first, exactly like the snarling of cats; the voice is 
squeezed out of the throat in a long, passionate, strangled howl, 
which one very soon itches to imitate. Parts of the music, too, 
are rhythmic knocks or bangs, like the sound of things being 
dropped off-stage. Quaintness keeps getting in the way of 
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appreciation. What could be more attractive and touching 
than the sight of two little figures bowing to each other from a 
kneeling position ? But to a Japanese, of course, the sight is not 
quaint. Great, but irrelevant, delight was caused at the end of 
the performance when, after the usual applause, the assembled 
cast clapped back rhythmically at the audience, punctuating 
the claps with cries of “Yawp ’. This heart-warming device is 
to be recommended to any pantomime producer. 

Among these varied impressions we have to try to distinguish 
real enjoyment. In the case of the music, this is not too difficult. 
There was an interlude of apparently Westernized music, in 
which the samisen or guitar players showed great virtuosity. 
They were outshone, however, by a young man who played a 
kind of horizontal harp (according to the programme, this 
seems to have been Shinichi Yuize performing on the koto). He 
was not only a virtuoso; his metal-tipped fingers plucked the 
strings with great beauty of gesture and, as he knelt in a 
priest-like attitude, he appeared to be completely at one with 
his instrument. 

The main performance was more bewildering. To my un- 
tutored eye, dancing falls into three categories: mime and two 
varieties of abstract stylization. (I leave aside any religious or 
traditional meaning as being external to actual gesture.) When 
it is mime, it caricatures normal movement. This was excel- 
lently done in the ballet, The Would-Be Flute-Player, in which 
Mitsuemon Bando, impersonating an ugly woman, simpered 
more convincingly than any woman in the cast. Masaya Fujima 
was most effective, too, as a country bumpkin courting a veiled 
beauty. But mime seemed to fail in the Lion Dance and The 
Dancing Girl at the Dojogi Temple, where it carried ‘a straight, 
serious meaning quite insipidly. Apart from mime, dancing 
proper can, I should say, have two opposite and complementary 
virtues. It can be so geometrical and precise that the dancer is 
not dancing on the ground but moving, as it were, in solid, 
transparent space. The effect, when achieved, is as unanalysable 
as a line of poetry; it is as if the force of gravity had been switched 
off, so that the dancer is free to pass from attitude to attitude by 
the exercise of pure thought; I remember once seeing Markova 
dance in this way with such accuracy that one would not have 
been surprised had she floated out over the auditorium. Con- 
versely, instead of affecting one’s perception of external space, 
dancing can melt the internal angularities of the body, so that 
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the dancer’s limbs are poured this way or that in a manner no 
less unnatural than the miracle of levitation. These two uncanny 
effects can be separate or combined, but they have to be 
achieved by the choreographer and the dancer before emotion 
can be conveyed by the dance proper, as distinct from the story. 
The defect of most ballet appears to be that it is literary rather 
than choreographic; it illustrates a given story with a few 
gestures, instead of striking first at the unconscious with signifi- 
cant movement and so telling the story at the deepest level. I 
am probably quite wrong, but in a recent performance of the 
Royal Danish Ballet at Edinburgh, I could see nothing that I 
should call dancing; it was all pretty charades. Here, with the 
Japanese, there seemed to be a certain amount of superficial 
story-telling and also some real dancing. Tsurunosuke Bando, 
in particular, appeared to have the two opposite qualities of 
precision and liquidity. As Lord Raiko, he was splendidly 
dignified and buoyant; as Wankyu, the forlorn lover, he ebbed 
and sagged and died most affectingly. If there is an outstanding 
dancer in this troupe, it must be he. Tokuho Azuma, who ap- 
pears to be in charge, was less impressive, perhaps because the 
range of movement allowed to a woman is less interesting. 
Graceful, in the mincing way that doubtless accords with 
Japanese taste, she aroused no emotion in her main solo part 
as the Dancing Girl. Was this her fault or a flaw in the tradi- 
tion, or merely a result of my insensitivity, or were we not seeing 
the real thing? Such are the puzzles of the exotic. 





The Critic in Reaction 


Denis Donoghue 


reviews of two recent American books (R. P. Blackmur’s 

Language as Gesture and Randall Jarrell’s Poetry and the Age) 
one would find a remarkable amount of agreement on the kind 
of literary criticism currently in favour. In general, the British 
critics have rushed to show their impatience with any criticism 
that smells even faintly of formalism; we are encouraged to re- 
gard wit and enthusiasm as infinitely more important than 
analytical skill; the New Criticism, for instance, is to be used 
only as a swear-word. These notions were very largely respon- 
sible for the welcome which Mr Jarrell’s book received in this 
country, just as they combined to freeze Mr Blackmur. Simi- 
lar assumptions have now gathered to acclaim Mr Lionel 
Trilling on the strength of his new book, The Opposing Self 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.). Sir Harold Nicolson, for instance, 
started off with a flourish by describing Mr Trilling as ‘the 
most important of modern critics’: just like that. 

This simple judgement puzzles me. Not that there can be any 
doubt about Mr Trilling’s importance; when you add this new 
book to The Liberal Imagination, the study of Forster, the book on 
Matthew Arnold, and the brilliant novel The Middle of the Four- 
ney, you have an impressive total. But none of these books 
(leaving the novel aside) seems to me to move on the level of 
critical achievement represented by, say, John Crowe Ransom’s 
The World’s Body, Yvor Winters’s Maule’s Curse or F. R. Leavis’s 
The Great Tradition. 

The title of Mr Trilling’s new book refers to the affirmative 
self which opposes the reality of hostile circumstance, and 
which thereby gains definition and identity. These terms come 
to the surface in the first essay, on Keats, and they are implied 
throughout the book. When Mr Trilling speaks of ‘the modern 
imagination of autonomy and delight, of surprise and elevation, 


Fi one had the time and the energy to examine the British 








According to Professor Trilling, Keats’s ‘massive importance 
in relation to precisely this situation: 
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of selves conceived in opposition to the general culture,’ he 
touches the unifying principle of his studies: 


This imagination makes, I believe, a new idea in the world. 
It is an idea in the world, not in literature alone. If these essays 
have a unity, it is because they take notice of this idea, and of 
its vicissitudes, modulations and negations.. 


This idea has special interest for us to-day because the rhetoric 
of the contemporary novel, as of modern drama, so insistently 
presents the self as beaten and passive. Albert Guerard has re- 
cently examined this situation as it is reflected in such novels as 
Dino Buzzati’s The Tartar Steppe, John Hawkes’s The Cannibal, 
Orwell’s 1984, Camus’ The Plague, and Ennio Flaiano’s The 
Short Cut, and his conclusion is worth bearing in mind: 


So one is forced to agree with J. Donald Adams and others 
that the modern novel does indeed see man as almost wholly 
bereft of freedom of choice; and one is forced to agree that 
some of these novels are depressing. And so? I should like to 
think of them also as ‘demoralizing’ in the best sense. It is only 
when we come to recognize how completely we have lost our 
freedom, how monstrously we are the victims of political ab- 
straction and inhuman historical process, how thoroughly we 
have been bemused by words - only then will we perhaps begin 
to feel . . . our almost extinguished longing for freedom. 


He stands as the last image of health at the very moment 
when the sickness of Europe began to be apparent — he with 
his intense naturalism that took so-passionate an account of the 
mystery of man’s nature, reckoning as boldly with pleasure as 
with pain, giving so generous a credence to growth, develop- 
ment, and possibility; he with his pride that so modestly, so 
warmly and delightedly, responded to the idea of community. 
The spiritual and moral health of which he seems the image we 
cannot now attain by wishing for it. But we cannot attain it 
without wishing for it, and clearly imagining it. 


The Opposing Self and The Liberal Imagination are, of course, all 


of a piece; to read both books is to see Mr Trilling emerging 
more clearly than ever before as the guardian of the intellectual 
class. He himself has described what ‘intellectual’ means in this 
context: 


The name implies, as I understand its use, a certain intensity 
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of commitment, the belief that the existence and the conduct of 
the intellectual class are momentous in and essential to the life 
of society, the acceptance of intellectual activity as a mandate, 
a status, a personal fate. 


As a distinguished member of this class, Mr Trilling in The 
Liberal Imagination was dismayed to find that the best of modern 
European literature has been written by men who are indifferent 
or even hostile to the tradition of democratic liberalism: Yeats, 
Eliot, Proust, Joyce, Lawrence, and Gide ‘do not seem to con- 
firm us in the social and political ideals which we hold.’ Largely 
as a result of this fact Mr Trilling has become a divided and re- 
actionary man; he realizes that if one is to concern oneself with 
modern literature at all one must do so by way of these six 
writers, but his own heart is not in the work. For the truth is 
that Mr Trilling does not really ike the Big Six; he speaks of 
them respectfully but with no conviction; he is much more at 
home with Forster, James, and Howells. 

The nine essays in The Opposing Self deal with Keats’s Letters, 
Little Dorrit, Anna Karenina, Howells, The Bostonians, Words- 
worth, Orwell, Bouvard and Pecuchet, and Mansfield Park. The last 
is by far the best, the one on Orwell the weakest, but, weak or 
strong, each shows the same virtues and defects. It has often 
been suggested that in Mr Trilling criticism has become a whole 
activity, that his work uses the best of the skills which have been 
developed by the formalist, sociological and historical critics. A 
typical statement on behalf of Mr Trilling is that 


together with such writers as F. O. Matthiessen, Edmund 
Wilson, and Kenneth Burke he has been known for his belief 
that critical theory must account for the social and even the po- 
litical elements in literature without in any way abandoning 
the rigour that has marked the earlier, more purely linguistic 
or textual criticism. 





I am afraid this lofty ideal has not been achieved by Mr 
Trilling; indeed, after reading his new book I am more than 
ever convinced that his central interest is not in literature at all 
but in ideas; which are not, need it be said, quite the same 
thing. One searches in vain in The Opposing Self or in The Liberal 
Imagination for that passionate devotion to the work of art in all 
its concreteness and particularity which the best of the New 
Critics have continually shown. I suspect that Mr Trilling is 
drawn to the novel rather than to the poem because in dealing 
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with the novel he can more plausibly move out along his pet so- 
ciological tangents. Indeed, on the rare occasions on which he 
discusses a poem he reveals no great interest in it as a thing; the 
lecture he gave at Cornell University in 1950 on the occasion of 
the Wordsworth Centenary, for instance, concerned itself 
mainly with Wordsworth’s Christianity and with his affinity to 
the Judaic Aboth, ignoring the central literary questions to 
which, characteristically, John Crowe Ransom addressed him- 
self. Even in discussing the novel Mr Trilling’s characteristic 
procedure is to work on a paraphrase and to ignore the words. 
In the last analysis he is not really interested in the fact that the 
words of an individual poem or novel are these words and not 
some others, in this order and not another; inevitably, this in- 
difference puts out of his reach the critical success represented 
by Morton Zabel’s essay on Conrad or Allen Tate’s brief study 
of Poe. Mr Trilling is astonishingly slow to quote from the 
author he is discussing (witness his essay on Scott Fitzgerald). 
He doesn’t need to; the most important things he has to say are 
about ‘manners’, and they do not emerge from any particular 
passage nor do they find their justification in any particular text. 
He likes the wide open spaces; or rather, he is happiest when 
roaming about the large triangle whose sides are Sociology, 
Politics, and Literature (in that order). Indeed, it is not at all 
surprising that his best essays have titles like Art and Neurosis, 
Art and Fortune, or The Kinsey Report. 

I am not denying the power and range of Mr Trilling’s mind; 
on the contrary. His strong grasp of the idealogical organization 
of our society, for instance, is a virtue of tremendous importance, 
not least for the literary critic. But, given all this and more, the 
problem remains: Why are so few of Mr Trilling’s comments 
literary? Is he afraid of the Word? Take, for instance, the essay 
on Howells, one of the most characteristic pieces in the book. 
Mr Trilling does not examine a single line of Howells’s writing, 
not even Criticism and Fiction, but he uses Howells as an excuse to 
muse at large on the idea of the family in literature, on the sense 
of evil, on ‘what has happened to the humanistic idea in the 
modern world’. The passage which I value most in the essay 
reads: 

Disintegration itself fascinates us because it is a power. Evil 
has always fascinated men, not only because it is opposed to 
good but also because it is, in its own right, a power. 


This is splendid, whatever it is; it makes one think and it 
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gives one the excitement of a new idea. The best parts of The 
Opposing Self are of this kind: I offer two examples, the first 
from the essay on Wordsworth, the second from the Anna 
Karenina piece: 

Nor do we need to go beyond our own daily lives to become 
aware, if we dare to, of how we have conspired, in our very 
virtues, to bring about the devaluation of whatever is bold and 
assertive and free, replacing it by the bland, the covert, the 
manipulative. If we wish to understand the violence, the im- 
pulse toward charismatic power, of so much of our literature, 
we have but to consider that we must endure not only the 
threat to being which comes from without but also the seduc- 
tion to non-being which establishes itself within. We need, in 
Coleridge’s words, something to ‘startle this dull pain, and 
make it move and live’. Violence is a means of self-definition; 
the bad conscience, Nietzsche says, assures us of our existence. 






















Nowadays the sense of evil comes easily to all of us. We all 
share what Henry James called the ‘imagination of disaster’, 
and with reason enough, the world being what it is. And it is 
with reason enough that we respond most directly to those 
writers in whom the imagination of disaster is highly de- 
veloped, even extremely developed. To many of us the world 
to-day has the look and feel of a Dostoevski novel, every 
moment of it crisis, every detail of it the projection of exacer- 
bated sensibility and blind, wounded will. It is comprehensible 
that, when the spell of Tolstoi is not immediately upon us, we 
might feel that he gives us, after all, not reality itself but a sort 
of idy] of reality. 


I am sure that to read these passages and think about them will 
make one a better reader of literature, but surely no one will 
claim that writing of this kind is the proper central activity of 
literary criticism. It may well be that we need something more 
than the New Criticism and that there is room in literary study 
for many different kinds of inquiry; but will anyone seriously 
maintain that The Liberal Imagination or The Opposing Self is 
more central, more authentic literary criticism than, say, The 
Well-Wrought Urn? It is perhaps worth mentioning that the par- 
ticular kind of pleasure which I have derived from reading The 
Opposing Self is closely akin-to that provided by sociological 
studies such as David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd. 

Mr Trilling has no interest in language as such: the enemies 
of the New Criticism have often alleged that Mr Blackmur is 
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interested in nothing else. As I see it, Mr Blackmur’s character- 
istic fault is that, even outside the poem, he is prone to be ob- 
sessed with the precise implications of simple words like ‘per- 
form’: when he starts fussing over things like this he becomes" 
painful and unprofitable reading. But Mr Trilling’s character- 
istic defect is another kind of fuss; as, for instance, his intellec- 
tual dance with the various meanings of the word ‘genial’ and 
his platitudinous discussion of the ingestive appetite in Keats. 
Exhausted by this kind of activity he very often free-wheels for 
pages through commonplaces such as this: 


It is when the novelist really loves his characters that he can 
show them in their completeness and contradiction, in their 
failures as well as in their great moments, in their triviality as 
well as in their charm. 


And this gem, from The Liberal Imagination: 


Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode is acceptable to us only when 
it is understood to have been written at a certain past moment; 
if it had appeared much later than it did, if it were offered to 
us now as a contemporary work, we would not admire it. 


A fair example of Mr Trilling’s work is provided by his essay 
on Anna Karenina. There is the general description of Tolstoi as 
‘the most central of novelists’, a reference to ‘the unique illusion 
of reality that Tolstoi creates’, and a comment on the ‘energy of 
animal intelligence’ that marks him. Much of this sounds 
familiar and there is very little in Mr Trilling’s essay that has not 
been provided already by Mr Philip Rahv in his Partisan Review 
essay of 1946; in particular, there are strong and acknowledged 
echoes of Mr Rahv’s phrases, ‘artist of the normal’ and ‘unity of 
art and life’. If one reads both essays one finds that neither Mr 
Rahv nor Mr Trilling finds much to say about Tolstoi as a 
literary artist; but Mr Rahv at least makes an effort in that 
direction and achieves something with his comments on Tolstoi’s 
use of generalization and of parallelism of construction. 

In fairness, one must emphasize the essay on ‘divine Jane’ and 
quote characteristic fragments. This, for instance: 


In Emma the heroine is made to stand at bay to our adverse 
judgement through virtually the whole novel, but we are never 
permitted to close in for the kill - some unnamed quality in 
the girl, some trait of vivacity or will, erects itself into a moral 
principle, or at least a vital principle, and frustrates our moral 
blood-lust. 
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Hugh Kenner often writes with control and perception of this 
kind but the gift is rare. It is at work again in this passage from 
the same essay: 

Much of the nineteenth-century preoccupation with duty 
was not a love of law for its own sake, but rather a concern 
with the hygiene of the self. 

The most constructive part of this essay is an interpretation and 
an elucidation of the dispute about the amateur theatricals in 
Mansfield Park; this and the comments on Mary Crawford make 
the essay a delight to read: 

In Mary Crawford we have the first brilliant example of a 
distinctively modern type, the person who cultivates the style 
of sensitivity, virtue, and intelligence. 

Mr Trilling appears to owe something to Mr Marvin 
Mudrick’s Fane Austen, Irony as Defense and Discovery (1952) but 
several of the most penetrating insights in this essay are, in 
an important sense, new. 





* * * 


I am acutely conscious that I represent a minority view on 
Mr Trilling’s criticism and, since reading The Opposing Self, I 
have worked out, at least to my own satisfaction, the main rea- 
sons for his acceptance as the Whole Critic. In many ways the 
most important factor is that his prose shows no trace of modern 
critical jargon; he never talks about tensions, ambiguities, den- 
sity, irony, tenor, symbolic action, the heresy of paraphrase or 
the affective fallacy. And, of course, everybody scorns the use of 
such expressions, although most of them have been recruited to 
deal with poetic things for which no simpler words are available. 
Mr Trilling does not discuss these difficult things and therefore 
finds no need of an appropriate language to cope with them. 
Secondly, Mr Trilling’s criticism has the comfortable feeling of 
copia, but it is a copia quite unlike Mr Blackmur’s (which is tech- 
nical and literary); Mr Trilling’s is the copia of ideas, over and 
above their literary context. When Mr Blackmur discusses social 
or religious ideas (as he often does) he is interested in them only 
as they function or fail to function within the poem; even though, 
as Mr Ranson says, ‘they may be ideas from which, at the very 
moment, out in the world of action, the issues of life and death 
are hung.’ When Mr Trilling finds himself in that position he 
simply leaves the poem to look after itself and goes out into this 
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world of action; and many people admire him for doing so. So 
do I, and I am deeply interested in what he has to say about 
that world, but I insist that at the point at which he moves out 
into the world of action he moves away from the central pre- 
occupation of literary criticism. Is that agreed or do we fight 
about it? Finally, Mr Trilling’s special acceptance is probably 
related to the feeling that here is a critic who derives from the 
tradition of genteel discourse, by comparison with which the di- 
rection of Mr Blackmur’s muscular prose is regarded as some- 
how vicious and retrograde. Mr Trilling himself has reproached 
the New Critics on the grounds that ‘they make the elucidation 
of poetic ambiguity or irony a kind of intellectual calisthenic 
ritual’, and there is a widespread feeling that such labours con- 
sort but poorly with scholarship and a classical education. Mr 
Trilling is on the safe side in all this, and for that reason he is 
likely to remain the Intelligent Man’s Guide to Literature. 

Yet there are larger achievements, and over against Sir 
Harold Nicolson’s judgement I would offer such a work as 
Francis Fergusson’s The Idea of a Theater, the particular distinc- 
tion of which is that its continuous involvement with ‘ideas’ en- 


tails no injustice to the literary and dramatic values which are 
its central concern. 

There remains, of course, the question of whether any of the 
criticism written in the past thirty or forty years will live for, 
say, a century. Richard Eberhart’s opinion has a considerable 
amount of weight behind it: 


The best poetry of our time will be read a century from 
now. Life will shine out of it. The best criticism will have only 
an academic interest, a period value. 


And that includes, according to Mr Eberhart’s count, the 
work of Messrs Tate, Blackmur, Eliot, Ransom, Richards and 
Empson; he does not mention Mr Trilling. And here in turn I 
would suggest that in a hundred years’ time Mr Trilling will be 
remembered, not as a critic but as a novelist and as the author 
of a splendid story called The Other Margaret; perhaps there is a 
moral here somewhere 











A Key to St. Peter’s 


Cecily Mackworth 


ES CLES DE SAINT PIERRE* is, among other things, a 
further proof of the privileged position held by the novelist 
in France. Writers in other lands are a downtrodden race, 
constantly aware — or being tartly reminded by their publishers 
— of libel laws, laws against blasphemy, laws against obscenity 
and other such restrictions on the creative imagination. In 
France, on the other hand, the days of Baudelaire (and even of 
Henry Miller) are already distant, and you can say practically 
anything if you say it well enough. If you land on the wrong 
side of the fence, you may eventually get shot for it, or ruined 
for it, but scandal generally pays, while prudence and discre- 
tion never do, so it is well worth taking the risk. 

M. Roger Peyrefitte is one of the most successful of the 
younger French writers, and certainly one of the wittiest and 
most intelligent. Any of his three major books, rewritten into 
the lower journalese, would be a winner as a ‘Revelations’ 
series in the cheap Sunday press: ‘The Scandal of Jesuit 
Boarding Schools’; ‘Orgies in the Embassies’ . . . titillating 
Sunday reading. But M. Peyrefitte writes in courtly prose: 
Les Amitiés particuliéres was a novel of subtle and insidious 
beauty; Les Ambassades revealed a sound classic culture and a 
truly Hellenic appreciation of the joys of life. La Fin des Ambas- 
sades, it is true, was rather too obviously written to follow up a 
striking and remunerative success, but it proved that its author 
knew what he was doing. The French Diplomatic Service was 
still smarting from the ill-treatment it had received in the pre- 
vious volume. The Quai d’Orsay, stung out of its traditional 
self-control, committed the monumental and unprecedented 
gaffe of sending out a circular, casting anathema and giving 
details of M. Peyrefitte’s own rather murky career in the 
Service. The only result, of course, was to send sales soaring up 


* Les Clés de Saint Pierre by Roger Peyrefitte. Flammarion. 125th thousand. 
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to the 100,000 mark and make a baddish novel into a sensational 
success. In England, and most other countries, poor M. Peyre- 
fitte would have found himself with a dozen costly libel suits 
on his hands, and his publisher probably in prison. 

Nothing of this sort happened when Les Clés de Saint Pierre 
appeared at the beginning of this year. There have been no 
official denials and the author’s meticulous documentation on 
life in the Vatican has gone, so far as I know, uncontested. One 
may suspect that the facts are true. Many of them, indeed, 
correspond to the rumours that seep steadily into France, 
where they are always warmly welcomed, since the permanent 
cold war between France and Italian ecclesiastical circles has 
been stimulated by the suppression of the Worker Priests and 
of the Dominican advance guard. It is suggested that the 
Pope is detested by his cardinals; that Cardinal Tisserand is at 
daggers drawn with his Italian colleagues over the question of 
the Oriental rite; that Sister Pasqualina, in the intervals of 
feeding the Holy Father’s canaries, embroidering doves on his 
slippers and covering his vestments with rivers of lace, interferes 
frequently and efficiently in matters of high policy; that the 
precincts of the Vatican are, in fact, comparable to the classic 
basketful of crabs, in which each crab devours the claws of its 
brethren. M. Peyrefitte, however, goes a lot further than these 
comparatively harmless secrets de Polichinelle. Relentlessly the 
reveals layer after layer of duplicity, self-seeking, cynicism and 
superstition. There is no pretence at disguise; most of the 
characters appear under their real names — often famous ones — 
and burlesque conversations are apparently quoted word for 
word. Has M. Peyrefitte installed an intricate system of micro- 
phones in strategic spots; or has he at his disposition a source of 
information so highly placed and authoritative that one hesi- 
tates to guess at an identity? Whatever his method may be, it 
has produced a fine crop of more or less scandalous information. 
The veil of mystery which has always shrouded life in the 
Vatican has been wrenched away with a vengeance. 

At first sight, there seems to be no special reason why}M. 
Peyrefitte should have chosen the novel form instead of simply 
writing a documentary study. The two main figures — both 
obviously imaginary — are mere puppets and, from a literary 
point of view, need never have been invented. The peg on which 
a very slender story is hung, is a young French seminarist, the 
Abbé Victor Mas, who arrives like a pious Alice in the Wonder- 
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land of Vatican City. His creator explains that he is young and 
innocent; the reader will soon perceive that he is an accom- 
plished natural sycophant. He is taken into the household of 
a prince of the Church, the Cardinal Belloro, who wears red 
heels and emeralds and is an adept at making mental reserva- 
tions. This cynical but saintly Prince of the Church undertakes 
to explain Rome and the Vatican to his young disciple, and in 
this task he is aided by his chaplain — whose major passion is 
the collection of indulgences — and a valet, who represents the 
super-cynical attitude and whose leit-motif is the phrase, “The 
keys of St Peter are the keys of the cash box.’ Between them, 
they promise to make the young abbé into a true Roman 
priest. Under their guidance, and to the accompaniment of 
their explanations and comments, he sets out on his voyage. of 
exploration. 

‘Dear child,’ explains the Cardinal to his young protegé, 
“we must learn to know the Holy Roman Church as she really 
is, and only love her the better for it.’ The Holy Roman Church 
as seen in the Roman perspective is indeed very different from 
the safely distant view from this side of the Alps. The import- 
ance of the rather unconvincing figure of the abbé, is that he 
represents the relatively candid and unworldly Catholicism of 
France, where disestablishment, still so greatly deplored by the 
Vatican, has tipped the balance in favour of the spiritual as 
against the temporal. 


I once told the Pope [says Cardinal Belloro] that he ought to 
raise a statue to your little M. Combes, who saved what reli- 
gion remained in the land of Voltaire by separating the Church 
from the State. If the Vatican did not meddle with everything 
in Italy, it would have an easier life and the Pope would not 
have tears in his voice when he tells the foreign ambassadors 
about the progress Communism is making here. 


The Abbé does indeed come from another world. Catholicism 
in France is dynamic, philosophic and speculative; in Italy it is 
traditional, authoritarian and ritualistic. The roots go, in fact, 
ever farther back than Separation, to other historical factors 
that have built up the psychological climates in which the re- 
ligious thought of the two countries has developed. Italian 
Catholicism has never had to face up to onslaughts from a de- 
clared opposition, nor to intellectual heresies from within. It has 
never known the equivalent of the Jansenists or the eighteenth- 
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century Encyclopedists, who, however dangerous or disruptive 
they may have been, were at least stimulating. Its adversaries 
have been political, to be combated on the tactical plane, but 
never such as to set in motion the complicated inter-wheels of 
question and search, self-interrogation and the necessity of dis- 
covering solutions to doubt. At the highest level the Church in 
Italy is, above all, the guardian of Christian tradition, with its 
eyes fixed on eternity; at the lowest, it has stagnated into an 
organization in which the Rite, instead of being a means of ex- 
pression, has become an end in itself. At either level it has little 
sympathy for France, where the Church prides itself on being 
the aile marchante de I’ Eglise universelle, facing up to a new world 
which has little in common with that in which Christianity has 
hitherto evolved. No Italian dignitary could have spoken, as 
Cardinal Suhard did a few years ago, of “Priests who have 
assumed human condition to the full . . . who are the advance 
guard of a whole clergy on the move.” 

M. Peyrefitte’s Cardinal Belloro, during a discussion on this 
subject with the Abbé, explains rather patronizingly that the 
French are unduly concerned with national and transient prob- 
lems; and perhaps the ultimate reproach levelled by the Italian 
Church is just this consent of the French to this new world. The 
French Catholic writers are specially unpopular in Rome, 
where Claudel is probably alone in not being under a cloud of 
suspicion (and even he got a bad snub from the Vatican just 
before his death). They must, indeed, be a puzzling phenome- 
non in a country where a Catholic writer means a writer who 
takes a high moral tone, distinguishing sharply between the 
sheep and the goats and seeing that each gets his deserts. But 
France has had several generations of novelists like Bernanos 
and Mauriac, or theoreticians like Maritain, who have been 
concerned with relating religious truths to immediate problems. 
Rushing in where Italian angels fear to tread, they have 
familiarized a vast and receptive public with the idea that a 
state of Grace is not automatically identical with the regular 
practice of religious rites, that the discoveries of Freud and Jung 
apply to the whole of humanity and not merely to an un- 
regenerated section of it, and that religious experience is not 
linked inevitably with political conservatism. 

All these propositions have become commonplaces in France, 
where Catholics — like those in England and other non-Catholic 
countries — have the privilege of retaining their illusions. The 
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beating of the ‘marching wing’, with all the experimental 
vigour that is such a worry to traditionalists, is apt to deafen 
them to the grumblings of the Roman volcano. From time to 
time, when certain initiatives, such as that of the worker 
priests, are interpreted as a threat to authority, the volcano 
erupts and they are brutally awoken, heartbreakingly aware 
that the “normal tension between periphery and centre” which 
Emmanual Mounier described as constituting the very life of 
the church, has become a pressure it is important to resist. It is 
easy too, in the exciting atmosphere of French Catholicism and 
amid the constant stimulation of ideas provoked by some of its 
spokesmen, to ignore the compromises and combines that are im- 
plicit in big business — however holy that business may be. The 
nearer a French Catholic gets, geographically speaking, to Rome 
the more evident this other aspect of the Church becomes and the 
less he would be astonished if he had to listen, like the Abbé 
Mas, to the mythical Cardinal Belloro explaining that the very 
real Cardinal Spellman is ‘President of the Board of Directors 
of the “God” syndicate, in which America now holds the 
majority of shares.’ 

M. Peyrefitte manages, of course, to be extremely witty about 
his little abbé’s progressive ‘romanization’. His stories of the 
traffic in relics (‘We no longer sell the relics, only the diplomas 
authenticating them’), the intrigues and calculations around 
the canonization of new saints, the scandal of the holy foreskin 
(can this episode really be true? M. Peyrefitte evidently wants 
us to think so, but his method of combining truth and invention, 
real and fictitious characters, makes it easy for him to slip in a 
good story where it will prove his point or simply amuse the 
reader) make Les Clés de Saint Pierre one of the funniest books 
that has appeared for years. Yet the laughter it will provoke 
must surely be a little uneasy. The details may be hilarious, but 
the problem remains a grave one. The rift between the Church 
in France and the Vatican is becoming more and more ap- 
parent, just as it is becoming increasingly evident that this rift 
does not arise merely from political questions resulting from 
Disestablishment, which might be adjusted with a little give 
and take on both sides, but from a fundamental difference of 
conceptions. When one of the characters in the book tosses off 
an epigram like ‘The Vatican no longer cares about God or 
Catholicism. It cares only about its own authority,’ he is echo- 
ing a growing uneasiness which is specially felt among French 
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Catholics, who have lately been feeling the weight of that au- 
thority. M. Peyrefitte skirts around this problem with what 
might be interpreted either as supreme insensitiveness or (more 
likely) as supreme cynicism. He has, as it turns out, his own 
reasons for choosing the novel form. It permits him to introduce 
a lively love affair between the Abbé Mas and a young Roman 
girl, niece of the Cardinal’s chaplain. This intrigue @ la romaine 
gives the Abbé a nice chance of summing up the pros and cons 
of allegiance to his vocation and allows his creator to end on a 
high moral note. The Abbé renounces a brilliant marriage with 
Paola at the same time as the wealth and worldly happiness 
offered by the Cardinal’s heritage: 


He was not born to be rich any more than he was born to be 
a Roman. . . . Before him opened up the two roads of truth and 
falsehood. The Cardinal had not left him a fortune in order to 
make of him a great prelate, chaplain of one of the important 
basilicas. It was to test his taste for truth. 


And the seminarist abandons mistress and riches and takes the 
first train back to Paris. 

The point is, of course, that it is not enough to take the train 
away from Rome for truth to re-establish itself automatically. 
The Vatican M. Peyrefitte presents to us either does or does 
not exist; and if it does exist no amount of moral endings or 
pious renouncements are going to solve the problem. The facts 
as set forth in Les Clés de Saint Pierre seem to be, in the main, 
indisputable. It is less sure that the sum of these facts adds up 
to a true and complete image. M. Peyrefitte takes a sadistic 
pleasure in demolishing and destroying, with great wit and a 
perfect style, everything he touches. His Jesuit school was a hot- 
bed of vice, his embassies mere shelters for stupidity and cun- 
ning. Here again his portraits were undoubtedly true, but it 
was the truth of trompe-l’eil, in which the very exactitude of the 
detail produces a falsity which is as obvious as it is difficult to 
analyse. It is perhaps significant that the only two ‘good’ 
characters in his latest novel never come alive. Only the crafty, 
the avaricious and the half-witted are credible. M. Peyrefitte 
succeeds only when he paints in exquisitely perfumed mud and 
vitriol, and these materials are limiting in the search for truth. 

It is a pity that English readers will not be able to judge for 
themselves. The one thing about Les Clés de Saint Pierre that is 
quite certain is that it will never be translated. 

















Book Notes 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTS: A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN GERMANY. By Sir Stephen 
King-Hall and Dr Richard K. Ullmann. (The Hansard Society. 
Pp. 162. ros. 6d.) 

THE EVOLUTION OF GERMANY. By John A. Hawgood. Home 
Study Books. (Methuen. Pp. 206. 8s. 6d.) 

The three great political personalities of German history during the 
last century and a half have been Metternich, Bismarck, and Hitler. 
This is only another way of saying that the main trend of that his- 
tory, at least down to 1945, has been one of opposition to the prin- 
ciples of liberal democracy as it has developed in Britain, France, 
and the United States. Why this should have been so is the central 
problem for the understanding of modern Germany. Both the books 
under review deal with the problem, one of them as its main theme, 
and the other as part of a survey of German history going back to 
prehistoric times. The origin of the study of German parliaments 
now published by the Hansard Society is explained in an introduc- 
tion by Sir Stephen King-Hall. He attended the inaugural meeting 
of the German Parliamentary Society in 1951 and learnt ‘that there 
did not exist in the German or any other language a short, authori- 
tative book dealing with the history of representative institutions in 
Germany.’ From this discovery arose the project, approved by Dr 
Adenauer and the Council of the Hansard Society, of writing such a 
history ‘in English and from a non-German point of view’, in which 
undertaking Sir Stephen has had the collaboration of Dr Ullmann, a 
German scholar who is now a naturalized British subject. 

The authors start out with a chapter entitled ‘What is Germany ?” 
and this is indeed a pertinent question, for they point out that it is 
only since 1949 that there has been a country officially called ‘Ger- 
many’. Originally there was the German Kingdom, then the Holy 
Roman Empire (Reich) of the German Nation, then the German 
Confederation, and finally, after 1871, the German Reich -— a desig- 
nation officially retained by the Weimar Republic and by the Nazi 
régime. The authors of German. Parliaments indicate some of the rea- 
sons for the retarded emergence of a German national state — the 
supranational character of the medieval Empire, the borderlands 
of mixed population and the non-German connections of certain po- 
litical components of the old Germany. All this is brought out more 
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fully in Professor Hawgood’s book, which also, however, touches on 
certain less familiar features of German history and provides a cor- 
rective to over-simplified generalizations. The true picture of the 
German past is not merely one of failure to advance from Kilein- 
staaterei to national unity in the normal manner of European nations, 
for, as Professor Hawgood says, ‘under the Salian Emperor Henry 
IV the consolidation of Germany was, up to the year 1076, more 
complete than that of either England or France at the same date.’ 
The story after the fall of the Hohenstauffen dynasty is one not so 
much of failure to unify as of a disintegration of a unity which already 
existed, and in this process an elective constitutionalism played the 
most important part. Germany, like other parts of Western Europe, 
was involved in the late medieval growth of conciliar and parlia- 
mentary checks on monarchical power, but whereas in England and 
France parliamentary bodies, whatever their clashes with the crown, 
tended to reinforce national unity against feudal particularism, in 
Germany the institution of the College of Electors operated to make 
the feudatory states independent of the central power. From the 
prolonged frustration of national disunion came the craving for the 
strong man, the destined leader who would sweep away the vested 
interests of the sectional states and make the German people united 
and powerful. The liberalism of the nineteenth century was unable 
to satisfy this demand; the Frankfort Assembly failed primarily be- 
cause it had no armed forces of its own apart from those of the 
member-states of the German Confederation. But Bismarck achieved 
through three wars what the national democracy of 1848 was in- 
capable of bringing about, and the new German Reich came into 
being as the creation not of a popular movement but of a military 
autocracy; in the triumph of 1871 it was forgotten that it had been 
the King of Prussia who had surrendered German interests by the 
Treaty of Malmé and had refused the German Imperial Crown 
when it was offered to him by the Frankfort Assembly. In the words 
of the authors of German Parliaments, ‘in contrast to Britain and 
France, the question of national unity matured at the same time as 
the question of political liberty,’ and Germany ‘had to forgo true 
liberty to gain nationhood.’ 

The reversion to despotism under Hitler was the response not to a 
situation of national disunion — except in so far as union with Austria 
had become a German aspiration — but a sequel to defeat in war 
with loss of territory and of military sovereignty. The Third Reich 
nevertheless owed much to the Bismarckian tradition, which had 
taught Germans to expect national greatness only from the exercise 
of vigorous autocratic power, and if the Reichstag of the Weimar Re- 
public, by its incurable factiousness and refusal to provide any 
government with a stable working majority, had been itself a major 
factor in the ruin of German democracy between the wars, this also 
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must be attributed primarily to the suppression of German political 
life under the Bismarckian régime. ‘Bismarck,’ in the words of Max 
Weber quoted in German Parliaments, ‘left behind, as a political heri- 
tage, a nation without any political education, far below the level 
which it had reached in this respect twenty years earlier.’ In 1918 
power was suddenly handed over to men who had had experience of 
parliamentary opposition, but none at all of government, and had to 
assume responsibility, as their first political act, for the signing of a 
humiliating and disastrous peace treaty. 

Now it has happened again; once more democracy has come to 
Germany - or rather a part of Germany - in the wake of military 
defeat. What are its prospects this time? The catastrophe has been 
even greater than in 1918; a large German population has been for- 
cibly expelled from territory which it has inhabited for centuries and 
the remainder of Germany has been partitioned between two states 
with incompatible political systems through the actions of the occu- 
pying powers. On the other hand, the Third Reich does not appear 
to inspire a nostalgia comparable to that felt for the old Imperial 
Germany after 1918, and unless there is another world-wide depres- 
sion as severe as that of 1930 the post-war economic recovery of West 
Germany should ensure sufficient social stability for a period of 
orderly political growth. The present danger is that Germans may 
once again be tempted to purchase national unification at the price 
of political liberty, by accepting the Russian proposals for an 
amalgamation of the West and East German régimes, without the 
guarantees for free elections for which the Western Powers in ne- 


gotiation with Moscow have so far firmly held out. 
G. F. HUDSON. 


ALPS AND ELEPHANTS: HANNIBAL’S MARCH. By Sir Gavin de 
Beer, F.R.S. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d. Pp. 116.) 

Every schoolboy knows, and most middle-aged people remember, 
that there are two 2,000-year-old puzzles about Hannibal’s march 
over the Alps: what exactly was his route; and were his elephants 
Indian or African? From the title of this book, and from Sir Gavin’s 
position as director of the natural history section of the British 
Museum, one might suppose that this latest contribution to a long 
controversy would be concerned more with the second than with the 
first. In fact, in answering ‘both’ to the second puzzle, it leaves un- 
touched two of the half-remembered arguments — about the different 
number of toes, and the alleged untrainability of African elephants 
- which a hazy recollection of Livy in form IVa prompted in my 
mind. Instead, the book claims to identify with certainty three, with 
virtual certainty one, and with very high probability two of the 
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critical points on Hannibal’s route. Although the work reads like - 
and is — a good detective story, it may be permissible to summarize 
the ingenious evidence adduced for some of the identifications. 
First, by restoring (after Torr) Skaras and Arar to the original texts 
of Polybius and Livy - wantonly emended by the early editors to 
Isaras and Isara = Isére —- and by comparison with the medieval 
names of the Rhone’s tributaries, de Beer succeeds (where Torr 
failed) in fixing the Aygues as the southern boundary of ‘the Island’ ; 
working back three hundred and twenty stadia from this point, the 
crossing of the Rhone is traced to Arles. In working forward from 
‘the Island’, the ascent towards the Alps would be a matter of 
pure guesswork were it not that the tribal territories traversed 
are recorded by Livy - and delimited by de Beer on the basis of 
the present Roman Catholic dioceses, which perpetuate the Celtic 
tribal organization via the Roman civitates: by these means the Col 
de Grimone is located for the beginning of the march across the Alps. 
Next, and perhaps most important of all, the crossing of the Durance 
in October spate in its middle reaches is established by reference to 
flow-tables and the date of the setting of the Pleiades. Finally —- and 
naturally, from the Durance valley - the Col de la Traversette is 
suggested for at least two good reasons: the pass is high enough 
(nearly 10,000 ft) for the previous year’s snow to be still lying; and 
it is one of only three in the whole range which afford a view of the 
plains of Italy. Summarized like this the chain of identifications 
seems simple enough; but it is the product of a thirty-year hobby 
and of some very detailed investigation and close argument. If not 
all the pleading carries full conviction, the case for a ‘Durance’ pass 
instead of an ‘Isére’ pass seems conclusively proved — and that is no 
mean contribution, from a mere scientist, to one of the long-debated 
minor mysteries of classical times. W. A. 8. 


SNAKE WINE. By Patrick Anderson. (Chatto & Windus. 16s.) 
ONE MAN’S JOURNEY. By Leonard Cottrell. (Robert Hale. 16s.) 


‘One of the most depressing aspects of modern travel,’ says Mr 
Leonard Cottrell, ‘is that one knows too much in advance.’ One 
cannot help recognizing the sad truth of this remark. Everyone will 
soon have been everywhere and almost everyone will have written 
about what he has seen there. There is a feeling of déja vu about so 
many travel books that one can well understand why they tend to 
deal less and less with the places visited and more and more with the 
personality of the traveller, which generally seems to expand in 
proportion to the distance covered. 

Mr Patrick Anderson is a case in point and belongs to the school 
of voyagers for whom the ever-present question is: What is all this 
doing to me? His ego ripens and swells under the tropical sun and 
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Con tates oe 


Murder Amid Proofs 


It may surprise readers of respectable journals such as The 
Twentieth Century to discover what murderous instincts can 
emerge under the stress of the “literary world’’. The cutting 
of a paragraph, the toning down of a carefully vitriolic 
sentence, the misplacing of a subtitle, such details can provide 
motives for murder as forceful as any found in Wandsworth 
or Soho. 


So at least Marjorie Bremner, whose writing is familiar to 
readers of The Twentieth Century, would convince us in her 
new book, MURDER AMID PROOFS. For Edmund Vale, 
assistant to the managing editor of the weekly magazine 
Comment, was fervently hated for one reason or another by 


mistakably violent end, the prevailing feeling was one of relief. 
Yet, all the same, should murder ever go unchallenged? 


An unusual setting and a more than normally thoughtful 
approach to the problem of murder as it may affect the on- 
looker give this novel a distinction which bears out the 
promise of its predecessor, MURDER MOST FAMILIAR. 
Connoisseurs of intelligent crime fiction should make a 
note ofp MURDER AMID PROOFS by Marjorie Bremner, 
published by Hodder and Stoughton at 10/6 net. 
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he watches its progress with the passionate interest of a scientist 
wondering just what turn his cultures are going to take. He is also 
one of those masochistic young men of the thirties who are never so 
happy as when confessing the inadequacy of their characters or 
recounting with luscious gloom the occasions when they have burst 
into tears instead of playing the man. In spite and almost because of 
these peculiarities he has written a most attractive book. Snake Wine 
does not give many facts and largely ignores history and politics, but 
it does manage to purvey a feeling of sticky heat, oriental smells and 
lurking menace. Mr Anderson went out to Singapore as a University 
lecturer and rejoices bitterly in the fact that he was a failure with his 
colleagues. His ambition was to live among Malayans rather than 
Europeans, to go native in fact, but it is evidently harder to do this 
than one might imagine from all the novels about poor whites and 
beachcombers. What actually happened — and one suspects that 
this is generally the fate of those who try to wander off the beaten 
track in the East — was that he fell into the betwixt and between 
society of westernized Malayans and Eurasians, indigenous would- 
be poets and Chinese ‘boys’. About these he is generally very amus- 
ing and occasionally rather tragic, but they are never quite what he 
hoped. There is an exciting description of rioting in the city and 
some delightfully spiteful portraits of university characters. The 
writing is self-consciously beautiful, and if books have an aura, this 
one’s is definitely purple. 

Mr Anderson, in spite of the University tie-up, was essentially a 
free-lance, and when his job began to hamper the rank and riotous 
growth of his personality, he abandoned it. Poor Mr Cottrell, on the 
other hand, was seconded by the B.B.C. to a reporting mission to 
the Middle East for Unesco, and he has been seriously hampered by 
the necessity of bringing into his narrative the doings of W H O, 
Unesco, U NIC EF, and other worthy organizations. He begins 
gallantly, obviously keeping in mind the already longish tradition of 
books in the Anderson manner: ‘This will be entirely a personal, 
subjective account, reflecting all the personal prejudices, idiosyn- 
cracies, preferences, loves and hates of the writer,’ but his conscience 
soon gets the better of him. He cannot bring himself to leave out 
relevant information and as a result, he is never sure whether he is 
writing about the work of these various organizations for helping 
under-developed countries, about the history of the Crusaders, 
Middle Eastern politics, or his own reactions to the sights and sounds 
of the Lebanon, Damascus, Jerusalem, etc. He whirls us from State 
to State, from ruins to presidents, from museums to motor accidents. 
One can only admire the physical stamina that enabled him and 
his team to cover so much ground in so little time, and the mental 
agility that allowed him to gather so much information on the way. 
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The Return of Arthur 
A POEM OF THE FUTURE 


i 
MARTYN SKINNER 
Demy 8v0. — 12s. 6d. 


The tradition of Arthur’s eventual return from Avalon as king and 
liberator is an exciting theme for a poem. Mr Skinner imagines it as 
taking place in the future, circa 2000 a.p., and his account of the 


state of things in that era is graphic and surprising. 
: 
















A.L.ROWSE writes: ‘This really is the most important poem on such 

a scale being written in our time—a masterpiece which we can 

legitimately think of beside such classics of the past as Don Juan or 

The Rape of the Lock. This is in verse, with its own character and 
inflection, what Orwell’s 1984 is in prose.’ 
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Patrick 
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Whose article, Art is Autono- 
mous, appeared in the last 
issue of The Twentieth Century 


“Anew and fascinating approach 
to the study of Oscar Wilde.” 
—G. Wilson Knight 
A unique reconstruction in 
dramatic form of the tragic last 
phase of Wilde’s career related 
with vividness and compassion. 
Illustrated 16s. 
“The handling of dramatic 
events in dramatic dialogue is 
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—lIlvor Brown 
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However, I think Mr Cottrell would have liked to write quite a 
different book. He has plenty of sensibility and when he can let him- 
self go on a piece of descriptive writing, one feels that he is in his 
element at last. It is a pity that he was never allowed to stay long in 
any one place or given time to glean deeper impressions than those 
of an industrious reporter. It is interesting to surmise what sort of 
book he would have written if he had found himself marooned for 
a few months in Mr Anderson’s ghost-ridden jungle house, and how 
Mr Anderson would have made out on a highly-organized rush 
tour through half a dozen countries where every moment snatched 


for recording personal impressions was obviously a guilty joy. 
c. M. 


MOSLEMS ON THE MARCH — People and Politics in the World of Islam. 
By F. W. Fernau, translated from the German by E. W. Dicke. 
(Robert Hale. 16s.) 

This is one of those round-the-world-in-eighty-minutes kind of 
books. It evokes a picture of a super-jet barely touching down at an 
airport, and a highly intelligent official rushing up to deliver to the 
travellers a lecture on the history and religion of his country, its 
social, political and economic development, its aspirations, its 
problems, and the biographies of its famous men alive and dead. 
The official has a lot more to say and would like to say it, but the 
jet’s time is up: it is scheduled to cover an area from Morocco to 
Indonesia, and from the Urals to the Tropics, and review a stretch 
of history from Mahomet to the hydrogen bomb, in 300 pages. Thus 
does Mr Fernau whet our appetite, for he is informative and 
thought-provoking - and, one might add, is well-served by a first- 
class translation. 

One of the basic problems confronting the Moslem powers in the 
East is how to come to terms with a world increasingly fashioned to 
fit non-Moslem Westerners. Externally, they must establish a rela- 
tionship with the West which would equalize as much as possible the 
dependence of the one on the other; internally, they must find a 
way to fuse the new ideas and ideals, which have come to them from 
the West, with their own traditional outlook and habits of thought. 
And that, as Mr Fernau reminds us, is rendered all the more diffi- 
cult by the profound split in the ideology of the West itself, which 
has added considerably to the perplexity in the Eastern mind. 

The author deals ably with the solutions the different Moslem 
countries are attempting to bring to that basic problem and in the 
course of his narrative has interesting things to say on such topics 
as Kemalism (‘the Turkish miracle’), the Tudeh party (a Persian 
‘reflection of the Western European popular front mentality’), the 
National Revolution in Egypt, whose ‘ideas range from a new Cali- 
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Baudelaire 


* THE FLOWERS OF EVIL. The appearance in 
England of Les Fleurs du Mal, containing the best 
English translations ranging from 1869 to 1954, is an 
event. This bilingual edition is selected and edited by 
Marthiel and Jackson Mathews. 35s. net 


John Wain 


* INTERPRETATIONS : Essays on Twelve English 
Poems by a new generation of critics. Each take a 
single poem and give a full analysis of it. Edited by 
John Wain, this volume also contains an epilogue, On the 
Interpretation of the Difficult Poem, by G. S. Fraser. 


25s. net 
I. A. Richards 


* SPECULATIVE INSTRUMENTS. A new volume 


of papers on ‘ Meaning’ written since Interpretation in 
Teaching by the author of Principles of Literary Criticism 
and Practical Criticism. 21s. net 


Donald Davie 


*% ARTICULATE ENERGY : An Enquiry into the Syntax 
of English Poetry, containing an examination of some 
currently influential theories of poetry, and also studies 
of Shakespeare’s and Wordsworth’s blank verse, the 
poetry of Blake, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound and Dylan 
Thomas. 18s. net 


Robin Skelton 


* PATMOS and other Poems. The first first book of 
poems to be chosen by The Poetry Book Society. Robin 
Skelton is a Lecturer in English Language at Manchester 
University. 10s. 6d. net 
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phate to a Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic’, and the significance of 
‘Brotherhoods’ (‘Moslem’, ‘National’, etc.), with their roots in 
Sufism and the religious conscience of the Moslem peasantry and 
proletariat. 

Naturally enough, he deals in some detail with the oil resources 
in Moslem countries, but his statistics are by now of limited interest 
as the remarkably rapid expansion of the oil industry has made 
them out of date: since 1952 — his latest year - Middle Eastern oil 
production has increased by about 50 per cent and Soviet (Moslem 
districts) by some 65 per cent. It is, incidentally, no longer true that 
Caucasia supplies ‘a good haif’ of the Soviet oil output: the propor- 
tion is now so more than a third. 

One would have liked to have moré of Mr Fernau’s views on 
Moslem communities in the USSR, which he includes in his 
survey. How, for instance, do they hope to survive in a basically 
anti-religious, and therefore anti-Moslem, super-State? Is the 
attitude of the Turkestanis to the division of their country into a 
number of separate republics (Turkmenia, Kirgizia, etc.) at all 
comparable to the Arab attitude to the division of Syria? Mr 
Fernau gives no answer, he does not even raise these questions, and, 
in the circumstances, who can blame him? 

K. FITZLYON 
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SEE 
ESSENTIAL READING 


THE 
LIBERTINE 
LIBRETTIST 
A biography of 
Mozart's Librettist, Lorenzo da Ponte 
APRIL FITZLYON 
A piquant and colourful study of Lorenzo 
da Ponte, poet, priest, professor, entre- 
preneur, lover, and most scandalous Venetian 
of his generation, who wrote the words to 
the greatest operas of his time and perhaps 
of all time. A wonderful picture of an 
incredible age. Illustrated. 18s. net 


A VILLAGE 
ROMEO 


& JULIET 
GOTTFREID KELLER 
A translation of this famous Swiss classic, 
one of the most beautiful love 
stories ever told. 10/6d. net 


MEMOIRS 
OF A 


GO00D-FOR-NOTHING 
JOSEPH VON EICHENDORFF 

The lightest and happiest of all German 

romantic novels. A fast moving story of 

romance and adventure in the high summer 

of German culture. 10/6d. net 


OPERA 
ANNUAL 


1955-6 
Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
The second issue of OPERA ANNUAL is 
devoted chiefly to Mozart and Mozart per- 
formances, and leading Mozart artists of 
today have contributed. The operatic events 
of the year are covered in detail in all 
countries, and for the first time much new 
information is included about opera in the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. An essential 
book for every music lover. 

Fully illustrated. 


JOHN CALDER 
2, WILTON TERRACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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21s. net 
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DENT 


A History of 
Golf 


The Royal and Ancient Game 
Robert Browning 


The first authoritative weeny of i. 
covering every aspect “° the game from 

its earliest ome ane in all coun- 
tries to the modern 

40 illustrations, 8 in col colour. 25/- 


Gully Farm 
Mary Hiemstra 


“A moving oe of pioneering on the 
Canadian ‘ 


No Time for 


Sergeants 
Mac Hyman 
The story of Will outs a hick from 
the backwoods of Georgia who, with 
little Ben Whitledge and other 


nearly broke the heart of the U.S.A. Air 
Force. 12/6 


A Prospect of 
the Sea 
Dylan Thomas 


“In his ee line of fantasticated 


autobiograp Thomas really found 
himself as an artist who could achieve 

govt io in om J, W. LAMBERT, Sun- 
day Times 10/6 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
Pt a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters. Many answers will be 

roper names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues, including all those to which the 
answers are at all recondite, will also contain further help, such as a reference to 
a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Anagrams, however, will be 
used more sparingly than in most crosswords. The aim is to make the puzzles 
difficult but fair, and to enable the solver to save himself research by ingenuity 
when allusions escape him or go outside his knowledge. er? home, with 
cra will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


previously announced, this puzzle is the fourth of a Competition series of six 
(pty Decsesbes) 
The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers 
Fora ye correct (i.e. as peblichad) a 10 marks will be given; one mark 
be deducted for every letter wron 
Solutions should be sent to: 
The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 
so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, Oct. 17th. The envelope 
should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

‘The Crossword Edi tor does not undertake to enter into corr rresponi ndence, tho 
solvers may be aa that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before mar! 

Crossword Editor’ s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


This Sir Charles’s Chivalry is terrific — big sum’s at stake (9) 

They might be shady: in another form they ‘vexed the dim sea’ (5) 
Mystic poet, or Lancer browned off? (5) 

Catty talker reveals that there’ll be gold in mine after the end of this 
month (9) 

Ancient, unprincipled bully, with tail, brought home on Hispaniola (7) 
Eastern poet of Child’s Gratitude and Blood, or The Triangle (6) 

Jude’s wife was a painter, Miss Wilfer (8) 

Supporter of Warren Hastings, with a restricted imperial eye (5) 
Modern poet — a self-evident contradiction! (5) 

‘Come, prick me —— till he roar again’ (8) 

Painter of Minerva and the Nymphs makes you squint about! (6) 

Female backbiter is able and grim (7) 

Mr Thorne’s colt, the very devil to ride? (9) 

The life of Shelley was delicate and industrious (5) 

Singular record of the start of Miss Plurabelle (5) 
The Men of Eliot, by Agatha (3, 6) 


CLUES DOWN 


Nell not beautiful, the beginning of the end? You make me laugh! (10) 
One simple-minded curate is worth several architects (5) 

Doves wrangling about a rattle, perhaps? Heavens! He’ll make the 
punishment fit the crime! (11) 

Distinguished literary family hold enquiry on novelist (8) 

Evicted landowner in North America — Twain (6) 

Ben, Aaron’s partner in a hold-up (3) 

A father about to exclaim with shout of triumph? That’s not canoni- 
cal (9) 

A foul place, unknown, abhorred (4) 

Florentine painter’s Yhoung Lhady and a Lover (11) 
Jedburgh Justice redresses worldly fad (7, 3) 

Countess of Leicester innocent about a proverbial sort of silence (9) 
Spoon used for slices of quince, like author’s hat (8) 

Who wrote Pity is Not Enough? Rosemary Street, perhaps (6) 
The Oxford recess (5) 

There’s Solomon’s mistress: one on either side of the cad shows 
charm! (4) 
Persian hero’s father has turned the beggar’s head (3) 
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NOTES 


Across — 1. Hood, Miss K. and her 
Precious Leg: man in kils, egg. 
6. 4 letters of G. 10. Victoria Sack- 
ville-West. 11. M.O., actress. 13. 
Parsifal : a.m., fort, as. 21. Elmer R. 
23. Terce, I.R.A. 25. Hudson S., 
Story of Bermuda, etc. 27. Keats. 
29. Every Man in his Humour. 31. ears, 
had, Don. 


To The Twentieth Century, 


26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


[H/A[D/ DION 


DOWN — 1. Doretta M. (Stoll). 
2. le cor, busier. 3. Cymbeline: arvi, 
sugar. 4. Salad Days. 5. Proust, 
Remembrance of Things Past: ana- 
gram. g. Melville. 14. Erskine 
Caldwell (3,000 performances). 15. 
Pseudonym: alco-hol, f., ri, bas. 
22. Moby Dick: her man, F. and 
Johnny. 24. Ez. 7. 6: E. Pound. | 
28. Mutt and Jeff! 
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